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WHO'S WHO 


HENRY SOMERVILLE is the editor of the Cath- 
olic Register, of Toronto, Canada. Writing in Ca- 
nadian papers, he found fault with the attitude of 
the Catholic press of the United States toward the 
war. He used AMERICA as a sad example, because 
it “can fairly be considered the most important of 
all the Catholic papers.” But he admitted that 
AMERICA “has made more concessions than most 
of its contemporaries to the justice of the Allied 
cause.” Having been criticized by him, we requested 
him to present the case for Canada to our readers. 
We offer it as a clear and honest presentation of 
Canadian convictions. . . . JOHN LAFARGE has 
written books, pamphlets and articles innumerable 
on the lot of the Negro. ... WALTER C. FRAME 
is the gentleman who wrote, last June, some good 
Protestant advice to Catholics. . . . MARY 
VAUGHN informs us that she has had an eight- 
year-old ambition to write for this Review. So here 
she is, and may she come again. She lives in De- 
troit, writing as she may while she rears three 
small sons. ... JOHN E. KELLY has been follow- 
ing the developments in Mexico with intelligent 
care. His article was postponed from our issue of 
last week. What may happen in Mexico, no one 
knows for certain. But this is fact: the people over- 
whelmingly favor Almazan. ... 
BREGY always turns out a neat and rippling essay, 
as well as a pointed poem. . . . THE POETS have 
been welcomed before, except John L. Sweeney, 
who has published most of his work in England. 


NEXT WEEK, Gerard Donnelly begins a series of 
articles based on a questionnaire sent out to every 
priest in the United States. Important. 
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THE VATICAN was reported working toward a 
Concordat with the Vichy Government. The report 
was Officially denied. The Vatican was reported 
seeking closer relations with the Hitler regime. 
The report was denied. The Vatican newspaper, 
the Osservatore Romano, was reported on the verge 
of suspending publication. Publication still goes on. 
A report had it that the German Bishops in their 
general meeting had decided to make no statement 
at this time, but await the end of the war to thank 
Hitler for all he has done for the Church and for 
civilization. The report was without foundation. 
The denials, of course, never get the prominence 
of the first false reports, and the result is a grow- 
ing impression that the Church is, or must be, or 
would like to be, on the side of dictatorship. Con- 
ceivably, person or persons unknown may be using 
false reports to spread just such an impression. 
Thinking people, of course, pay no attention these 
days to reports that pretend to give the mind of 
the Vatican or the direction of Vatican policy. 
Every report is suspect. Unthinking people, how- 
ever, are many, even among the educated; and one 
cannot help wondering if there is a definite cam- 
paign afoot to discredit the Vatican and the Church 
in democratic minds. 


IN view of the alarm which has risen in some minds 
about moral and religious difficulties which may be 
experienced when the draft herds great numbers 
of men together, the following figures, made pub- 
lic by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. Arnold, Colonel 
and Chief of the Chaplains of the Army, may be 
pertinent. The soldier attendance at religious ser- 
vices of all kinds and denominations, conducted by 
Army chaplains, totaled more than two million for 
the year ending June 30 last; of this total, Catholics 
numbered 395,178 at 2,629 Sunday Masses. Of a 
total of 4,123 religious services conducted at mili- 
tary establishments by civilian clergymen during 
the year, 2,340 were Catholic services, attended 
by 213,171; 369 Jewish, attended by 4,332; 1,414 
Protestant, attended by 66,056. Moral dangers there 
will be, no doubt, but these statistics show that one 
need not lose the Faith on joining the Army. And 
we may be assured that the Bishops will do all in 
their power to see that Catholic troops have chap- 
lains sufficient to keep the soldiers in close contact 
with the Great Captain. 


IF General Pershing were to issue a statement on 
the proper appraisal of free verse, it would com- 
mand an immediate and respectful hearing. Atten- 
tion would be given not because the great leader in 
the World War is known as an authority in matters 
poetic, but because he is simply a great national 
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figure, and when people who are preeminent in one 
line of life utter their minds about some other line 
of life, there is always a certain curiosity about 
what they may say. If General Pershing, however, 
has temptations to gratify such curiosities, he is 
careful to overcome them. When Professor Ein- 
stein, a supremely eminent mathematician, under- 
takes to lecture the world on theology, curiosity is 
likewise aroused, and he receives an immediate 
hearing. But the significance of his views upon 
matters which even he frankly admits are entirely 
outside of his own province is precisely nil. After 
making an utmost mental effort to say something 
new and original in the philosophical field, he is 
obliged to add that nothing he utters is capable of 
the least proof. Being said gratis, it may therefore, 
according to a well known rule, be denied gratis. 
He has not even a “beginner’s luck” in his novel 
speculation. The difficulties that he raises concern- 
ing a personal God are as old as Job and have been 
treated by theologians from time immemorial. The 
difficulties that he creates for his own position, 
however, which is supposedly the defense of truth 
and goodness against the arbitrary will of tyrants, 
are utterly insoluble if there is no longer any Per- 
son to whom the tyrants are accountable. The most 
practical course, one would judge, would be for 
Dr. Einstein to stick to his relativity. 


POLLYANNA, the Glad Girl, would wander dis- 
consolately about the world today, looking for 
something to be glad about, it would seem. But, 
thank God, there are some things we can be happy 
about. And strangely enough, (or is it strange, 
when we remember that there is a Providence?) 
one of these happy things flowers directly from 
the slime of war. A missionary from China who 
was visiting us recently, told us that whereas be- 
fore the conflict there, conversions averaged about 
100,000 a year, now there are over one million 
catechumens under instruction. This he attributed 
to the fact that the miseries of the war have 
brought huge masses of the Chinese into contact 
with the Church, seeking relief, help, advice. That 
contact made, and the beauty of the Church seen 
in her care for mortal bodies, it is an easy step to 
a realization of her beauty in love for souls. It has 
always been like that: when the night is darkest 
for the Church in some lands, the Kingship of 
Christ is waxing to full noon in others. When the 
Protestant Revolt was shattering the Christian 
unity of the West in the sixteenth century, the 
Church answered with the most glorious chapter 
of her long missionary history in the East. If the 
civilization of the West is now tottering to its fall, 
as we are told by countless raven voices, let us not 
be too appalled. If Europe rejects the Faith, there 














are other lands eager to receive it and the Chris- 
tian civilization it carries with it. 


INTERESTING discoveries with regard to paper 
hangers are coming to light. No less an authority 
than the first Editor of AMERICA, John J. Wynne, 
S.J., now an honored Jubilarian, reports an en- 
lightening conversation with a taxi driver concern- 
ing this trade. “I knew Trotsky,” said the taxi- 
driver, “in former years.” Trotsky—then Mr. 
Bronstein—used to paper the walls of houses that 
belonged to the taxi-man’s father-in-law. Trotsky 
was described as a loud, wild and unquenchable 
speaker even when at work. This was twenty-two 
years ago, but the memory remained. In view of 
another and (to date) more successful person who 
was also a former paper hanger, it may be well 
to see possibilities in this vocation. It may be that 
the future master of the universe is now paper- 
hanging in Bucharest, Singapore or just ‘round 
your block. 


AIRING one’s troubles is something that can be 
done literally these days. Almost any night you 
can twirl your dial and pick up some Court of 
Arbitration, Bureau of Adjustment or Board of 
Conciliation, before whom Case No. such-and such 
comes to pour out its sordid tale, for the edifica- 
tion of thousands of listening ears. Needless to say, 
the majority of these cases are concerned with 
marital difficulties, and equally needless to say, in 
most of them, the deathless love that has prompted 
one party to abandon spouse and even children for 
another liaison, is upheld by the august members 
of the court or board. But, understand, it’s all done 
on a very high esthetic plane; there is nothing 
shoddy about the performance. There will be a re- 
ligious background of tremulous organ-music as 
the chairman of the board announces the decision 
of the judges; there will be a verse or two of senti- 
mental poetry to round off the program with a 
sob. The only thing that will be lacking will be a 
moral code on which to base the decision. The main 
anxiety of the arbitrators seems to be to avoid caus- 
ing inconvenience or pain. But truth and morality 
are imperious and intolerant, and their demands 
are often painful. Even troubles can be of precious 
stuff, and to air them in this fashion is to make 
them cheap and vulgar. 


THE primaries of the past several weeks, which 
saw the defeat of Arizona’s Ashurst and Utah’s 
King, along with the previous guillotining of Ne- 
braska’s Burke and West Virginia’s Holt, may 
serve to remind the reader that the coming elec- 
tions in November will see an unusual number of 
United States Senators in the running. If our re- 
searches are accurate, some thirty-seven statesmen 
will be panting for, or else desperately striving to 
retain, the toga. Every two years, as our readers 
know, one third of the ninety-six Senators reach 
the end of their terms, nearly all of them with deep, 


unfeigned reluctance. But this year, along with the 
biennial thirty-two, some four or five other candi- 
dates will have a go at it. Senator Gibson’s death 
last summer, for instance, will mean the election 
of a second Senator in Vermont to fill the unex- 
pired term. Idaho’s Thomas must face the voters in 
order to keep the place left vacant by Borah. Illi- 
nois’ Slattery will strive to return to the Senate 
desk left him by the death of Lewis. Kentucky’s 
Chandler, filling Logan’s term, must win the bless- 
ing of the electorate. And Minnesota will choose, 
either by appointment or election, a candidate to 
take the place of Senator Lundeen. That makes 
five extra places. Among the previously mentioned 
thirty-two, Hale, of Maine, Donahey, of Ohio, and 
Schwellenbach, of Washington, are voluntarily re- 
tiring. 


MUSSOLINI has decided to give the youth of Italy 
an opportunity to share in the winning of the war. 
As a special gift to the nation, he has asked them 
to eschew long pants, at least until their sixteenth 
year. Needless to say, they will do so, for in Italy, 
boys, like men and women, are not asked to do 
things. They are told. And they obey. At the same 
time, the Duce is taking one of the biggest gambles 
of his career, the short-pants gamble. For years 
Mussolini has tried to make Italy a nation of strut- 
ting, imperialistic fighters. Not too successfully. 
For all the chips he has put on their shoulders to 
be knocked off by phantom hands of his own creat- 
ing, he has not made Martians of these sun-loving, 
laughter-loving, impulsive, affectionate people. His 
greatest hope has been in the younger generation. 
He has had babies doing the passo Romano in their 
playpens. He has had little boys and girls carrying 
toy guns. He has made education a training for 
war. And now, he hopes to preserve a warlike spirit 
in short pants? Short pants and childhood are in- 
separably associated. Men (and women, too) bare 
their knobby knees only in a sort of return to the 
play spirit of childhood. Short pants on grown-ups 
are—has AMERICA ever used this word before?— 
cute. The world will be waiting to see if Mussolini 
can fuse cuteness and militarism. 


WHEN the Catholic Art Association meet at Siena 
Heights, Adrian, Michigan, for their fourth annual 
conference on October 19 and 20, they plan an 
“intensely interesting” exhibit. They are not look- 
ing “for pretty pictures or nice painting or the 
artificial copying of other people’s styles.” They do 
expect “a strong, wholesome expression of our 
Catholic convictions.” They want artists who see 
the possibilities and limitations of their materials. 
In these words there is promise of a consoling in- 
crease in young Catholic artists who are eager for 
an art which brings religion sharply into our lives. 
There is, also, a very mild threat of the wayward 
and the grotesque which is apt to accompany a sud- 
den liberation from even false conventions. We 
trust that the Adrian groups will strike a golden 
mean. 
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CANADA IS UNITED 
IN HER WAR AGAINST HITLER 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 














CANADA is an autonomous nation within the 
British Commonwealth and her participation in the 
war was by her own free decision. She might have 
been neutral like Eire, or a belligerent with limited 
liabilities like South Africa. Actually, “the united 
purpose of the Canadian people is to utilize the 
maximum resources of this country towards the 
winning of the war.” The quoted words are those 
of the Minister of Defense, Mr. J. L. Ralston, 
spoken on July 29, in the House of Commons. 

The words are chosen with care; a responsible 
Canadian statesman cannot speak rhetorically 
about fighting to the last man and the last dollar, 
for the conditions and extent of Canadian par- 
ticipation in imperial war have been the subject 
of decades of debate and governments have found 
it necessary to give guarantees against commit- 
ting the country too readily and too far. Thus the 
present Government, like the preceding one—under 
the same leader—is pledged against the introduc- 
tion of conscription for service outside Canada. 
While Canada has been the leader of the British 
Dominions-in-war effort, she was also the leader in 
the movement toward Dominion autonomy. 

One-third of Canada’s population is of French 
speech and blood and has the strongest aversion 
to involvement in Britain’s wars without Canada’s 
deliberate consent. Practically all the French-Cana- 
dians are of stock settled on this continent for three 
centuries and they have even less desire to fight 
for France, as such, than for Britain. The hyphen 
misrepresents French-Canadians, who are 100 per 
cent American if any white people are such, and 
it may be stated as a fact, without implying either 
approval or blame, that they tend strongly to isola- 
tionism though they value their connection with 
the British Empire. 

Among English-speaking Canadians there are the 
more unreserved imperialists who have always re- 
fused to admit the practical possibility of Canada 
holding aloof when the mother country was en- 
gaged in a war on which her existence as a first- 
class Power depended. But even the English-speak- 
ing Canadians chose “Canada First,” not “Empire 
First,” and certainly not “Britain First” as their 
motto; they regarded Canada as a nation, not a 
colony, and they insisted that Canada must deter- 
mine her own foreign policy and her commitments 
in war. 

The unity with which this young nation entered 
and has continued in the war was no foregone con- 
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clusion before last September. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment could give no assurances to Great Britain 
prior to the outbreak of the war. Great Britain 
declared war on September 3; Canada not till Sep- 
tember 10. In the meantime Parliament had been 
summoned. The Prime Minister renewed the pledge 
against conscription for overseas service and he 
was meticulous in saying that for the time being 
Canada’s armed cooperation with Britain and 
France would be in defense of the Atlantic coast. 
He and the other political leaders soon found that 
public opinion demanded much bolder action and 
from that hour to this the Government’s efforts, 
doubtless for good reasons, have lagged behind 
popular desires. English-speaking Canada, at any 
rate, is eager for “total” war. 

The whole of Canada was surprised as well as 
gratified by the result of the Provincial election in 
Quebec last fall. The anti-imperialist and anti-war 
traditions of the French-Canadians are deeply 
rooted, and the party then in Provincial office went 
to the electorate on a platform of criticism of the 
Federal Government for allegedly excessive par- 
ticipation in the European conflict. This party was 
overwhelmingly defeated, and the new Quebec Gov- 
ernment was one whole-heartedly endorsing the 
vigorous war policy of the Federal Government. 
When a Federal general election was held in March, 
the only criticism that the Opposition in any part 
of the country would make against the Government 
was that it was not vigorous enough in its war 
effort. When bad news came from the front, when 
Holland, Belgium and France were conquered in 
quick succession, the instant, unhesitating response 
of Canada was to double the number of divisions 
which it was planning to send overseas. 

Such unity in the Dominion is unprecedented 
and it is more than any of us ever expected, more 
than we could have dared to hope for. How is it 
to be explained? Our thanks are due to Messrs. 
Hitler and Stalin and the pact they made between 
themselves in August last year. More than two- 
fifths of Canada is Catholic; the Catholic section 
had a hearty detestation of Hitler for political 
reasons which it shared with the rest of the coun- 
try and, in addition, it had religious reasons of its 
own for being anti-Nazi. It was hard for a Cana- 
dian Catholic to stomach an alliance with Russia 
such as Britain was believed to be trying to nego- 
tiate in the early months of last year, and certainly 
the French-Canadian repugnance to overseas com- 














mitments would have been invincible if they meant 
military association with the Soviet. The Hitler- 
Stalin pact removed the one big barrier to unity 
of sentiment among Canadians and between Canada 
and Britain. “Thank God we have to fight both 
devils in the same camp!” was the private ejacula- 
tion of one distinguished member of the Canadian 
Hierarchy when war was declared last September. 
The only ‘organized body in Canada that opposed 
the war was the Communists, and they have been 
snuffed out like a candle. 

The unity of national purpose does not mean 
that all Canadians regard the war with exactly the 
same opinions and sentiments. Different motives 
go to form decision in an individual and still more 
in a nation. Some Canadians think of fighting for 
Britain, some others of fighting for the Empire, 
and all think of fighting a necessary war for 
Canada. Prior to this war the imperialist school 
contended that Canada owed her independence and 
dignified status in the world to her position in the 
British Commonwealth, and therefore it was her 
obligation to fight for the Commonwealth when it 
was in danger. The nationalist school felt that the 
connection with Britain was apt to be a peril for 
Canada instead of a protection in view of Britain’s 
involvement in European and Asiatic affairs, hence 
the insistence that Canada should jealously guard 
her autonomy and avoid being dragged at the heels 
of British foreign policy. 

But the nationalists have not regarded the Nazi 
threat to Canada as arising from the British con- 
nection. A Canada without defenders would offer 
itself as one of the most tempting fields in the 
world for Nazi Germany’s expansion. Prior to this 
war there were people who thought that the width 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, plus the naval 
strength of the United States and the evident 
United States interest in keeping invaders out of 
Canada, gave this country security gratis without 
the help of Britain. There is no such thought today. 
Everybody believes that the defense of Britain is 
essential to the defense of Canada. 

I might stop at this point, satisfied with having 
given a sufficient explanation of why Canada has 
taken the sword and is determined that it shall not 
be sheathed until victory is won. But it would be 
a suppression of truth and an implicit denial of 
faith not to affirm, what I know from personal con- 
tact with the men who are offering their lives and 
the parents who are giving their sons, that in 
Britain and in Canada there is an inspiration loftier 
even than that of patriotism. Britons and Cana- 
dians believe they are fighting for the cause of 
all free peoples, that they are resisting a tyranny 
which threatens the whole of mankind. 

It may or may not be true that, if Hitler won the 
war, he would, in the near future, annex some 
countries in America as he has already annexed 
countries in Europe. The weaker countries in 
America would know they had no protection in 
international law and that they were entirely de- 
pendent on the power and interests of others. Those 
who had power to defend themselves in America 
would have to adopt a regime of preparedness 


against the threatened aggressor. The virtual 
slavery of weak countries and the militarization 
of the stronger ones on this continent must result 
from the triumph of might over right in Europe. 

It may be that, after a victorious war, the Ger- 
man armies would be withdrawn from Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium. These countries 
would be no longer under German occupation but 
they would know they were utterly in German 
power; their independence would be lost forever 
and their neutrality would be a meaningless word. 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Esthonia are nations already annihilated, and 
small nations still remaining, like Switzerland and 
Uruguay, could only wait their turn for destruc- 
tion when the interests of an unrestrained aggressor 
so decreed. Such a world is not a world tolerable 
to men who love freedom, and Britons and Cana- 
dians are fighting to destroy the dictatorships that 
would so degrade mankind. 

If one has to apologize for suggesting that this 
is a war for human liberty, still deeper will we 
blush in confessing that we think we are fighting 
for the cause of God. The Prime Minister of Cana- 
da, Mr. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast on Octo- 
ber 28, said the war against Germany was a cru- 
sade to save Christian civilization, as the Nazi doc- 
trine was the very antithesis of the Christian Gos- 
pel. He went on to say: “It will prevail unless men 
are prepared to sacrifice their lives in opposing it. 
The young men who are enlisting today .. . are 
first and foremost defenders of the faith.” 

I ask no man of the world to believe in the sin- 
cerity of the Prime Minister of Canada; neverthe- 
less it is a fact that he did appeal to the people on 
these lines and, as a practical politician who knows 
how to win elections, he must have believed that 
the religious appeal is potent. As a matter of fact 
what he said had been said already by numerous 
members of the Hierarchy in Canada and probably 
their words have had some influence when, as al- 
ready remarked, over forty per cent of the people 
of this country are Catholics. Cardinal Villeneuve, 
O.M.I., Archbishop of Quebec, preached in French 
in his Basilica on the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
I can only feebly translate some sentences: 


All nations have sinned. It is true that we are 
all sinners. Nevertheless in the present division of 
humanity it is Hitler who represents criminality, 
irreligion and organized evil, while those whom he 
attacks symbolize right, fidelity to God and coun- 
try, the forces of order and of moral good. 

The Sovereign Pontiff, with wise discretion but 
with heroic strength, has shown clearly to which 
side go the inclinations of his heart, his prayers 
and good wishes, and to which flags are given his 
blessings. 


We Canadian Catholics may be pitied as naive 
victims of propaganda if we declare that this war 
is a crusade, and as the word seems to arouse re- 
sentment we generally refrain from using it, but 
when we say goodbye to our sons and brothers and 
friends at the end of their last leave before sailing 
overseas, we cannot be forbidden from encouraging 
them and ourselves with the cry of those who 
fought under the banner of the Cross: God wills it! 
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LET THE NEGRO SPEAK 
AND LET WHITES LISTEN 


JOHN LAFARGE 











LABOR DAY brought a close to the National 
Negro Exposition in Chicago. The Catholic part of 
the exhibit aroused such enthusiasm among the 
people of Chicago, all beliefs and races, that it prac- 
tically pulled the Exposition out of the “red.” It 
witnessed, too, to the wonderful increase of interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the Negro shown by the 
Catholic Church in this country during the last 
few years. 

Recent words of the Holy Father, in his Encycli- 
cal to the American Bishops; exhortations from 
many individual Bishops themselves and much use- 
ful publicity on this matter have all contributed to 
this increase of interest. The Catholic interracial 
movement has taken fire through the country. It 
has advertised this great apostolate and made it 
familiar to the readers of the Catholic press. 

The more the Church undertakes on behalf of 
the Negro, the more evidently this work is attended 
by certain difficulties all of its own. These difficul- 
ties affect every phase of the Negro apostolate. 

When the Negro is brought into the Catholic 
Church, he is not thereby exempted from the prob- 
lems that afflict the rest of mankind and the Negro 
in particular. He has to go to Church with other 
people; he has to support his family, if a married 
man; he has to provide a home for his family which 
will ensure for it the environment required by ordi- 
nary decencies of living. 

No amount of piety or religious enthusiasm will 
alter his case. It may enable him to meet certain 
temptations with greater strength, but it will not 
remove temptations or modify the problems to be 
contended with daily. 

The same applies to Negro education, whether 
under Catholic or under non-Catholic auspices. 
The young colored man or woman who has been 
sedulously trained to a vocation which fully corre- 
sponds to his or her native talents—a vocation to 
which the pupil has a natural right to aspire—finds 
the door of opportunity slammed shut which under 
the same conditions would be open to the young 
white man or woman of equal ability, character 
and degree of training. 

In all these instances, which are of great variety, 
a uniform obstacle is met with: “the more it 
changes the more it remains the same thing.” It is 
a widespread mental attitude on the part of those 
persons who control employment or influence the 
condition under which the Negro must live, work 
and serve God that the Negro is necessarily entitled 
to a certain type of treatment from society because 
he is necessarily an inferior order of being. 

The attitude may not be always so clearly formu- 
lated; it is often a mere assumption, gathered from 
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no one knows where; but the assumption remains; 
and just so long as it remains, stands squarely be- 
tween the Negro (individual or family) and social 
justice. 

Further examination reveals that the same atti- 
tude or assumption is a permanent obstacle to the 
efforts made by the Negro and by those who are 
friends of the Negro to liberate him from a great 
number of serious disabilities, such as lack of per- 
sonal security in certain parts of the country, vir- 
tual wage peonage and deprivation of different 
types of civil rights. 

It should be sedulously noted that the error in 
this matter does not consist in judging that Ne- 
groes are inferior, that is to say, that large num- 
bers of Negroes in point of fact are ignorant and 
backward, that the Negro group as a whole carries 
with it a terrific heritage from centuries of isola- 
tion in Africa and generations of slavery in the 
United States. It is not a question of foolishly ignor- 
ing a de facto state of inferiority on the part of a 
large number of people. The error lies in judging 
the Negro to be necessarily inferior, simply because 
he is a member of a given racial group. This notion 
imposes upon all members of the group, without 
regard for individual ability or character, the same 
iron law of universal inferiority, merely and solely 
because of a partly real, partly fictitious biological 
inheritance. In other words, it accepts uncondition- 
ally the false postulates of Racism. 

As long as this root evil in the Negro’s situation 
persists, insoluble social and religious problems per- 
sistently recur. This is particularly seen in the em- 
ployment field, where the doors of legitimate and 
reasonable opportunity are closed to qualified and 
deserving persons for reasons that are not based 
upon any real unfitness but solely upon the grounds 
of racial assumptions. 

On the other hand, when this root misconception 
is absent, or where it has been eliminated, the vari- 
ous social or religious problems that confront the 
Negro can be solved by the same machinery that 
is used for any other kind of person. While there is 
great advantage in being familiar with peculiar 
conditions and with certain psychological traits 
which have become common among the Negroes as 
a result of their unique circumstances, their diffi- 
culties can be overcome by the usual methods of 
social and religious welfare once this most charac- 
teristic circumstance has been dealt with. 

How, then, may it be dealt with? How can the 
true concept of the Negro, as a human being, as a 
citizen, as a member of Christ’s Church, be built 
up in place of the erroneous ideas which not in- 
frequently prevail? 

The answer to this question is simple and obvious 
and contains no special magic or expert formula. 
False ideas are best met by true ideas, and the true 
idea of our fellow man is most effectively produced 
by the same methods with which the true idea of 
Christ Himself is implanted in the minds of men: 
through teaching and personal example. 

The personal example of the Negroes themselves 
is, of course, an indispensable factor in creating a 
correct picture of the Negro’s capacity for citizen- 

















ship. In proportion as large numbers of Negroes 
respond to the efforts that are made for their edu- 
cation, for their spiritual welfare, for their social 
betterment, in the same proportion will certain 
misconceptions be cleared up in the minds of the 
white group, and this clearing up will, in turn, react 
favorably upon the Negro. Intelligent and sympa- 
thetic white men, such as are found in every part 
of the United States without exception, will draw 
hopeful conclusions from what they have seen of 
the race’s progress and from individual Negroes 
with whom they have conversed. 

But to trust to the race’s progress solely and 
automatically to remove the fatal misconceptions 
that often prevent and continually hamper and 
jeopardize that progress itself is a wofully short- 
sighted procedure. Bitter experience of educators 
and other friends of the Negro has demonstrated 
how shortsighted it is; the same experience has 
taught—what common sense would show from the 
beginning—that no matter how much is done to 
better and aid the Negro, no matter how good an 
“exhibit” he may make of himself, it is absolutely 
necessary also to do a vast amount of direct and 
positive teaching in this matter. In other words, 
the race situation in the United States imposes a 
distinct educational task upon Catholic Action: the 
education of the public, particularly the Catholic 
public, in the true idea of man and the true idea of 
the Negro, to counteract the false ideas of man and 
the false ideas of the Negro which are at the root 
of the Negro’s principal disabilities. 

The public needs to be “shown” in this matter. 
There is a healthy skepticism quite as much as an 
unhealthy one. But the skepticism should inspire 
better organization and more concerted effort; it 
should not lead to timidity and defeatism. 

This educational task is the specific work of the 
Catholic program for interracial justice. It is not a 
mere negative procedure; not the mere refutation 
of falsehoods or condemnations of injustice. It is a 
positive, constructive work, which encourages all 
that is good, all that is being done for the Negro’s 
good in any line in any part of the nation, by any 
agency or institution. 

This work cannot be undertaken by the white 
man alone nor by the Negro alone. It can be carried 
out effectively only by cooperation of the most in- 
telligent and spiritual minded in both races. If all 
the talking on behalf of the Negro is left to the 
white man, the question naturally arises, why can- 
not the Negro speak for himself, since he can best 
describe his own condition and his own state of 
mind. On the other hand, the Negro left entirely to 
himself fails to get an audience, no matter how con- 
vincingly and eloquently he has prepared his case. 
He finds himself talking only to other Negroes or 
to a few white sympathizers. The only logical 
course is for the two groups to collaborate in an 
intelligent and well articulated method of demon- 
strating to the public those truths which are not 
the Negro’s concern alone, but the common interest 
of all. The task is long and laborious, but bears 
manifold fruits as it is carried out. In a later article 
I hope to show some of these fruits. 


HUNTING FOR HITLERS 
CAN BECOME A MANIA 


WALTER C. FRAME 











WITCHHUNTING is a pleasant employment. The 
hunter can get his game without personal risk or 
expense, and with some hope for personal glory. 
It affords a splendid opportunity to settle old scores 
and to satisfy grudges. The abnormal mind finds a 
certain satisfaction in the process, a satisfaction 
which is otherwise prohibited by certain sections 
of the penal code. 

In the last few weeks there has been a resur- 
gence of this ancient sport within the United States, 
a prelude to what may become an orgy. The na- 
tional unity which we are earnestly seeking may 
be destroyed by our overzealous desire to seek 
single-mindedness. 

Within a period of days there has occurred an 
active persecution of a religious sect over the na- 
tion from Maine to California, because the mem- 
bers of that sect stubbornly refuse to salute the 
American flag, claiming their allegiance to God 
alone. The petty minds who insist upon creating 
sectarianism out of mere detail are not guilty of 
crime. The guilt lies with patriots who express their 
patriotism in equally petty detail. Patriotism can- 
not be measured in salutes, or weighed in cere- 
mony. If the American system of government con- 
sisted of ceremonial punctilio, of politicians and 
stuffed shirts, it would not be worth saving. 

The present hysteria has arisen from the Euro- 
pean success of totalitarian fifth-column activity. 
Governments have been found to be rotten to the 
core in Norway, and possibly in Holland and in 
Belgium. In applying the lesson to the native scene, 
the point and the moral have been completely 
missed. The traitors were at the top, not the bot- 
tom. The traitors were men like Quisling—and we 
have his equivalent here. Quisling never failed to 
salute the flag he intended to dishonor. His camou- 
flage was perfect. He adopted the protective color- 
ing of the vicinity. 

One thing is as certain as the sun. If fifth col- 
umnists exist in this country they are not advertis- 
ing their presence with stupid acts of provocation. 
If they exist, they have placed themselves in such 
key positions as they can command. The rooting 
out of such traitors is a job for a trained investi- 
gator, not for a posse comitatus. 

If fifth columnists exist in this country they are 
floating with the tide. They are not placing them- 
selves in a position where they can be discovered. 
Not now! They have important work to do, and 
that work lies in the future. For America lies dor- 
mant in totalitarian files under “unfinished busi- 
ness.” 

The best blood of the German people was trans- 
fused into the life stream of this country after the 
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failure of the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
That blood flowing through the veins of this nation 
has done much to vitalize America and to make it 
great. That blood has as much reason to hate the 
barbarian state which has taken the place of the 
enlightened Germany of the nineteenth century, as 
any other component part of this nation. To per- 
secute that blood because of its German name and 
German tradition is not simply cruel and malicious, 
it is stupid. 

Undoubtedly the gangsters who control the Ger- 
man nation have attempted to create ties of sym- 
pathy with the German blood of this country. 
There is some evidence that they have won certain 
minor successes. But there is certain evidence that 
they have made no real headway with the over- 
whelming majority of American citizens of Ger- 
man blood. 

The hysterical shrieks of the Hitler mania are as 
foreign to the traditions and culture of the Ger- 
man American, as they are foreign to the English 
American, or the American of any other national 
ancestry. The call to the blood is rejected by those 
Americans of German name, who can have noth- 
ing but contempt for those who use racial catch- 
words to foster their personal ambitions as the Al 
Capones of European politics. 

In contrast to these facts, we have the loud and 
professional patriots, who are actually spreading 
the outrageous libel that the German American is 
suspect. The hysterical voice of Walter Winchell 
denounces dangerous fifth-column activities of Ger- 
mans over the air upon Sunday evenings and upon 
the widely syndicated pages of his column on week 
days. It is true that New York is a city of undi- 
gested racial groups. But Yorkville does not repre- 
sent America, any more than New York City is 
American; a fact too often overlooked by the pro- 
vincial writers of that metropolis. 

The tragic effect of such propaganda is to dis- 
organize when its announced intention is to unite. 
The accusation of heresy has never been known to 
be of cohesive force. It may be guessed that the 
accusation of heresy has frequently begotten 
heretics. 

And there are signs that this witchhunting is 
becoming a racket. There are men in this country 
who have made their living, and a good one too, as 
professional patriots. They have done business un- 
der such pleasing anonyms as “My Country, Inc.” 
They have conducted letter services for the benefit 
of the gullible, the trusting and the dumb. Since 
they thrive upon sensational undercover news, they 
have manufactured sensation and peril without re- 
gard to accuracy and truth. The failure of one pre- 
diction is buried in the sensation of the next. 

This present hysteria was created for their bene- 
fit. They are in a position to supply “secret in- 
formation” to those members of the American pub- 
lic willing to pay for such “news.” They are in a 
position to denounce anyone whom they may be 
employed to denounce as traitors and as spys. No 
ethics govern the author of undercover news ex- 
cept the simple editorial rule of outdoing the sensa- 
tional revelations of a rival. Since these men are 
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in business for whatever the business will pay, 
these men are for sale to any bidder. The various 
“My Country Incs.” now existing in this country 
may well be the paid servants of the very evils they 
denounce. Certainly, they are the authors of sus- 
picion, the sires of rumor, the cause of disturbance. 
They can be the executors of the iron will of Mein 
Kampf. 

The enemies of America are far more dangerous 
than the convicted Earl Browder and the convicted 
Fritz Kuhn. These men are either stupid leaders of 
lost causes, or they are targets set up in a public 
shooting gallery to divert attention from other 
quarters. The Kuhns and the Browders are like 
icebergs rising out of the sea. They are in them- 
selves perfectly safe because they are seen and rec- 
ognized. What can be seen may be controlled and 
regulated. It is the unseen, the hidden, the camou- 
flaged that is dangerous. 

During the next few months of mental distress 
the gentle cranks, the eternal dissenters of every 
free nation will be routed out with mob action, and 
with such persecution as rumor and gossip can 
muster. Independent views and viewpoints will be 
confused in the minds of confusion with subversive 
activity. The maiden lady upon every rural street 
in America will relay village gossip to the F.B.I. 
In this time of trouble the plea of every citizen 
should be: “God save America from her friends.” 


TAKE UP YOUR MISSAL 
AND READ YOUR MASS 


MARY VAUGHN 











ADELEBURG is a little town like many another 
of its kind, perched pin-pointwise upon the map. 
And St. Ann’s of Adeleburg is like most parishes 
everywhere, for even in great city parishes the 
nucleus of parish life retains something of the 
homey quality of a small town. The people of St. 
Ann’s were like most Catholics of today. They were 
not very good and they were not very bad, which 
may mean that they were perilously close to being 
lukewarm, although they themselves would have 
been the first to resent such an insinuation. What 
with Sunday Mass and meatless Fridays and good 
turnouts for society Communion on Sundays, they 
considered themselves good, practical Catholics. 
And probably they were. It was simply that, like 
most Catholics of today, they had inherited the 
Faith from a generation staunch in the essentials, 
but one which had been too distracted with the 
rigors of pioneering to develop a deep spiritual 
life or any real intimacy with God. 

Of course, a few pious souls at St. Ann’s had 
appeared with missals, and from the school in re- 
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cent years had drifted home some talk of liturgy; 
but these things, or the idea of the Mystical Body, 
did not take any real hold on the people. They did 
not remember having learned such things in the 
penny Catechism, not that they remembered much 
of it anyway. Besides, the missal was too clumsy, 
the Mystical Body too abstract, and liturgy—well 
they really didn’t know the meaning of the word. 

And that was St. Ann’s of Adeleburg before the 
coming of Father Tom. Although he was in his 
early forties, it was Father Tom’s first parish, for 
he had spent the years following his ordination 
teaching in the seminary. He was delighted with 
the prospect of having a congregation. His fellow 
classmates, who by that time were seasoned pas- 
tors, laughed at his enthusiasm and warned him 
that he would soon become discouraged by the lack 
of fervor in his flock. When he told the Fathers 
that he meant to teach the people the missal, they 
merely smiled and said it was impossible. 

But on Father Tom’s first Sunday in Adeleburg, 
the parishioners found in the pews copies of the 
Sunday missal. They excited a mild curiosity and 
when Father Tom mounted the pulpit and after a 
few short words of greeting asked that each one 
pick up a missal and glance through it with him, 
naturally everyone did. He did not preach any 
eloquent sermon about the book. He simply asked 
that each one take a copy home. If they wished to 
make a small contribution for the missal, there 
would be a box left in the vestibule for that pur- 
pose. But if they did not wish to, or could not, 
they were to take a copy home anyway and bring 
it back to Mass each Sunday. 

The contribution box was almost filled that first 
Sunday, and some few took the missals without 
an offering. Others, of course, either through pride 
or disinterest let the missals lie in the pews. But 
the next Sunday, they found the books right where 
they had left them. When Father Tom began his 
instruction, asking the congregation to follow in 
their missals, even those who did not consider them 
their personal property could hardly do otherwise. 
And after several Sundays of this, everyone in the 
parish finally took the missal as his own. 

Every Sunday of the year which followed, Father 
Tom talked on the missal. Perhaps, previously, 
some few of the people had remembered that “the 
Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.”’ But the idea of active participa- 
tion had never occurred to them. Their former 
pastors had given sermons on the gospels, but here 
were the gospels themselves, and not only the 
gospels, but the very words which the priest was 
saying at the altar. 

When the priest stood at the altar steps to begin 
the Judica Me, missals opened in one accord and 
the parish went on to strike its breast at the Con- 
fiteor, catch the keynote of the Introit, learn the 
lesson of the Epistle and become familiar with the 
Christ of the Gospels. People no longer buried their 
heads in coat collars at the first sound of the Sanc- 
tus bell only to raise them again in almost relief 
at its last tone; but now instead all lifted adoring 
eyes to Host and Chalice and bowed heads in real 


adoration after each elevation. Communions in- 
creased at an amazing rate, for now the faithful 
began to realize that Communion was the consum- 
mation of their participation in the sacrifice. 

St. Ann’s became a living demonstration of what 
liturgy can do to a people. Catholic action no longer 
had to be talked up as such. It was a natural out- 
growth, once people began to see things from a 
spiritual angle. Those who, before, had considered 
salvation exclusively a personal business became 
so conscious of the importance of saving souls that 
they simply radiated apostolicity. 

All this happened in scarcely more than a year, 
for at the end of that time Father Tom was stricken 
with a malignancy. He entered the hospital in the 
autumn and lived until the following Holy Thurs- 
day. His people were desolate at their loss, but 
Father Tom knew that his work was done. He 
had brought them to the Heart of the Eucharist, 
had taught them the language of the Church, had 
made them one mind with the Mystical Christ. He 
was ready now to meet the Transfigured Christ 
in Heaven. He refused opiates in the face of great 
pain so that his mind might remain clear for God. 

There are lots of Adeleburgs, and lots of parishes 
like St. Ann’s, parishes which might be awakened 
from lethargy if the missal once took hold. Of 
course, it may be argued that Father Tom was 
exceptional and close to being a saint. But saints 
were meant for examples. And surely the method 
which Father Tom used was so simple as to be 
worth a try. The things which he taught are known 
to all priests everywhere, to pitifully few laymen. 
City pastors may feel that their congregation is 
too transitory to make Father Tom’s course feasi- 
ble, yet there are always some permanent parish- 
ioners in even the most transitory group, and if 
only a few catch on, the liturgical movement will 
spread rapidly. 

Perhaps a transitory congregation might wander 
in attention, but often it does anyway, and then 
again it might not, but rather pick up the missal 
and some crumb of instruction thereon to carry 
away for life, life Christocentric and eternal. Some 
rural pastors may feel that their congregation is 
too illiterate, but Christ and the Church speak the 
language of the people, teaching them even as 
they pray. And even those who are deeply attached 
to the rosary and a whole retinue of special devo- 
tions will, in time, come to find in the missal the 
nucleus of all prayer. 

Much has been written of late about liturgy. 
The movement has been begun among various spe- 
cial groups. But really to take hold of the masses, 
it must be preached from the pulpit as it was in 
Adeleburg. If it is, true Christianity may really 
take hold of the people and spiritual rebirth come 
to the world. Even agnostics are beginning to say 
that, in the face of present chaos only prayer offers 
any hope. But the world has forgotten how to pray. 
The clergy have need to teach as well as preach, 
to reawaken the liturgical life of the Church. On 
the day when the Missa Recitata is brought back 
to Sunday Mass we may hope for the “restoration 
of all things in Christ.” 
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ALMAZAN HAS A PROGRAM 


FOR SECURITY IN 


MEXICO 


JOHN E. KELLY 














(Continued from September 7) 


AS these lines are written, two Congresses sit in 
Mexico. One is the “official” body, puppet of the 
Communistic Partido Revolutionario Mexicano, 
meeting beneath the pomp of power and the benign 
smiles of the diplomatic corps; the other, meeting 
in secret and representing the aspirations of the 
Mexican people, was elected by the votes of sev- 
enty-five per cent of the adult population, and pro- 
claimed, as President, General Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan (AMERICA, August 10, September 7, 1940). 

The parallel with Spain of 1936 is very close; 
the opposition has won the elections, the group in 
power, determined to perpetuate itself, will impose 
the losing candidate by force and employ all of its 
propaganda power to obscure the issue. The in- 
cumbents enjoy a great advantage: they are the 
recognized government, they hold the capital, the 
treasury, and have contact with the foreign and 
domestic press. Also, as in Spain, the world-wide 
propaganda machine of the radicals is already in 
high gear, to convince the world outside that “‘de- 
mocracy” is attacked by a military chieftain, that 
Almazan is a “fascist, a reactionary, even a Cath- 
olic.” 

The Reds have long distrusted Almazan. When 
he was in active military service, impervious to 
Communist seduction, they denounced him as an 
“illiterate Attila”; when he retired to private life 
and made a success of farming and contracting, 
they were equally dissatisfied: ““What does he know 
of government? Why, he is a vulgar industrialist, 
he’d turn all of Mexico into a business machine!” 
When he refused to approve the wholesale confis- 
cation of foreign property, they rushed to the 
breach with new lies: “He’s a traitor to the nation, 
in the pay of the petroleum trust.” Not Almazan, 
but high officials of the Cardenas Government 
shared in the recent “settlement” with one oil com- 
pany, but that is another story. The man who on 
July 7, 1940 was elected President of Mexico, has 
a program, based on equity and common sense. 
It is our belief that a knowledge of Juan Andreu 
Almazan’s position and intentions is important to 
any appraisal of the Mexican situation. 

Principal emphasis in General Almazan’s pro- 
gram is placed upon the subject which has been the 
objective of his public career: land for the peasants. 
Until this problem is solved equitably, there will 
be no lasting peace in Mexico. Juarez, Madero, 
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Obregon and their successors have risen to power 
on the promise to subdivide arable land among the 
tenants of the great estates. Juarez forgot his 
promise and permitted his followers to build up 
enormous holdings: the wood cutter Luis Terrazas 
acquired seven million acres and reduced the peas- 
antry to helots. Madero found the vested interests 
of his rich associates too great an obstacle and 
abandoned the attempt. Obregon made a start; 
Cardenas betrayed the workers with his system of 
Sovietized collective farms, where their lot is worse 
than ever. 

From among the ranks of the revolutionists of 
1910 and their followers, arose a class of “rancher 
revolutionists.” These had obtained, by force or 
shadow of law, possession of some of the great 
estates of the Diaz favorites. They bent only slight- 
ly to the wind. The peasants might have the in- 
hospitable higher slopes of the mountains; the 
beneficiaries of the revolutions held the fertile lands 
and the all-important water rights. Generals, Sen- 
ators, Ministers, brothers-in-arms of the ephemeral 
Presidents, they constituted a major obstacle to 
the success of the land-subdivision program, for 
while the Diaz cientificos were class enemies and 
for the most part absentee landlords, the new 
masters were “patriots” in residence, surrounded 
by the units of the Federal Army which they com- 
manded. 

The late General Cedillo was a case in point; 
Calles had his private army in Sonora, all at Gov- 
ernment expense. The Mexican peasant has two de- 
sires, modest but peremptory; he will embroil the 
nation until he obtains them. He does not want to 
live on Government bounty; on the contrary, in a 
veritable passion of self-respect, he wants to be let 
alone, with the essentials he has often proven his 
willingness to die for: his Church and a bit of 
fertile land completely his own. 

On re-entering public life, on July 25, 1939, Gen- 
eral Almazan set forth his view of his country’s 
condition: 

We form a miserable nation of twenty million 
human beings whose international importance is 
less than that of nations of a fourth our number. 
In spite of possessing an area of two million square 
kilometers, with enormous reaches of arable land, 
immense riches in minerals, waterfalls and the ad- 
jacent seas, despite our favorable geographic situa- 
tion, we are sinking constantly deeper in misery, and 
there are millions of Mexicans who have food 
enough only for bare existence and no hope of edu- 
cation. 














Undoubtedly the racial (Indian) problem is the 
one we must first solve. Despite the centuries that 
nave transpired (since the Spanish Conquest, 1519), 
we have not succeeded in forming a true nation, 
for the Indian still remains in his condition of a 
pariah. It is necessary to take all measures to bring 
the Indian to a civilized standard of living, creat- 
ing incentives for his spiritual and material prog- 
ress. (General Almazan has proposed the addition 
of another Cabinet Office to deal with this problem, 
which he would entitle Ministry of Indian Economy.) 


From his study in Europe, General Almazan is 
convinced of the value of rural cooperatives. He 
has written: 


It is most urgent that the workers on the land 
be organized into cooperatives, free of bureaucratic 
control, for the purposes of protection of crops and 
markets, better methods of production, irrigation and 
fertilization. In this manner alone will the farmer 
realize the true value of his efforts. . . . Equally, it 
is necessary to organize and protect the small pro- 
prietors, who constitute one of the soundest and 
most beneficial classes of our society... . 


On industry and labor, the candidate is equally 
clear: 


The State should be the protector of the worker, 
but never the accomplice of the racketeers who in 
the name of Government, the employers, or even of 
the workers themselves, exploit and betray the labor- 
er. The Government should respect the autonomy of 
the unions and assist them, but never employ them 
in political maneuvers. The producers’ and consum- 
ers’ cooperatives constitute one of the surest protec- 
tions of the worker. The State should aid their or- 
ganization. . . . The union, with its recourse to the 
legal strike, is the best defense of the worker, but it 
converts itself into his worst enemy when it becomes 
a political weapon enslaving its members, denies 
them the liberty of thought or expression, deprives 
them of initiative, and threatens them with loss 
of livelihood by expulsion. The Mexican laborer .. . 
has an inalienable right to greatly improved living 
conditions. He has a right to increased real wages, 
hygienic home conditions, medical and sanitary ser- 
vices, properly guaranteed social security, etc. The 
participation of workers on the boards of enter- 
prises, as provided in the Constitution, should be 
carefully studied by experts. .. . 

It must be understood that a nation, to be great, 
requires good workers, as well as employers who 
realize that they themselves are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the health and contentment of the work- 
ers. There must be confidence between both factors 
and between each and the Government, to assure 
the rapid industrialization of the country... . 

The essential mission of the Public Power is to 
watch over and ameliorate the social, economic and 
moral state of the dispossessed, of the manual work- 
ers, and of the middle class. . . . As regards basic 
industries, where private capital is lacking or hesi- 
tant, the State should develop them as satisfaction 
of a national need, with the firm purpose of turn- 
ing them over to private capital or cooperatives at 
the earliest possible moment. 

General Almazan sees the State as servant of 
its people: 

Since the State is a mere instrument for the benefit 
of the community, charged with the maintenance 
of order and the coordination of individual and so- 
cial interests, through the process of law, those gov- 
erned should possess effective control of their of- 
ficials, to assure the functioning of democratic in- 
stitutions and the exercise of their citizenship, sup- 
pressing any official organism constituted for the 
frustration of free expression of the public will. 


Space does not permit presentation of the re- 


mainder of General Almazan’s program at the 
same length. The views are those of an enlightened 
patriot, who has studied his country’s illness for 
a score of years and who realizes that fundamental 
changes in the philosophy of government are re- 
quired to do justice to the mass of humble work- 
ers at the base of the social pyramid. Greatly con- 
densed, they include: 

Religion: Complete freedom of worship, repeal of 
the vicious anti-religious laws, settlement of the 
problem caused by theft of Church property since 
1857. 

Law: Equality and morality in the application of 
justice. 

Property: Safeguards to be written into the funda- 
mental law; guarantees to foreign investors. Equit- 
able settlement of the problem of confiscation by 
previous governments. Encouragement of new 
capital investment. Rights of private owners to be 
respected and affirmed. 

Education: Extension of primary and secondary 
education throughout the nation. Reopening of pri- 
vate and religious schools and colleges. Abolition 
of the atheistic “social” education fostered by Car- 
denas and his Communist mentors. Abolition of 
“doctrines incomprehensible by the masses.” 


Public Morality: The Government shall keep the 
promises made in its electoral program. Elimina- 
tion of unfit employes. 


Health: An intensive nation-wide hygiene program 
to be instituted. Public health to be a primary pre- 
occupation of the State. 


Public Works: A nation-wide system of highways 
and communications to be rushed. Water supply 
and irrigation to be stimulated. 


Liberty: Guarantees of free speech and free ex- 
pression. 

Armed Services: Creation of a national guard or 
militia; improvement of the Army in personnel 
and material. 


Civil Service: Extension of the civil service to all 
categories of the civil departments under Cabinet 
members, sub-secretaries and those of equal rank 
in State governments; strict compliance with civil 
service rules and tenure. 


Finance: Complete financial reorganization of the 
government; recognition and liquidation of foreign 
debts, of internal indebtedness. 


Natural Resources: Exploitation of them by Mexi- 
can capital whenever possible. Foreign capital not 
excluded, but encouraged to join with Mexican. 
Foreign Affairs: Friendly relations with foreign 
powers. 

It is no disparagement of General Almazan to 
say that Mexicans are among the world’s most 
eloquent drafters of programs and manifestos. 
Some of the masterpieces of Santa Anna and Car- 
ranza are unequaled essays in public morality; 
unfortunately, their authors lost interest after com- 
pleting them. If General Almazan, as President, 
can put his excellent program into effect, his place 
in history is secure. 
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CHRONICLE 














THE ADMINISTRATION. The $5,246,000,000 supple- 
mental defense bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt. The measure pro- 
vides for a seventy-per-cent increase in the Navy 
and for an Army of 2,000,000 men. Following the 
affixing of the Presidential signature to the bill, 
the Navy announced the award of contracts to 
private shipyards and allocations to Navy yards 
covering construction of seven battleships, eight 
aircraft carriers, twenty-seven cruisers, 115 de- 
stroyers, forty-three submarines and one repair 
ship. These ships, together with war vessels now 
in service and those already being built, will give 
the United States, in five to seven years’ time, a 
two-ocean Navy consisting of 688 ships of war... . 
Plans to construct 3,000 miles of “access” roads to 
cantonments, at a cost of $212,000,000, as the chief 
phase of a national defense highway program, were 
announced by John M. Carmody, Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency. . . . Myron C. Taylor, 
emissary to the Vatican, returned, conferred with 
President Roosevelt. The message he brought from 
the Pope to the President was described by Mr. 
Taylor as follows: “The Vatican is doing every- 
thing it possibly can to bring about world peace.” 
. . . The joint Canadian-American Defense Board 
convened in Washington. Following a luncheon con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, Mayor LaGuar- 
dia intimated the United States would ship exten- 
sive military supplies to Canada. General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, revealed the United States was lin- 
ing up hundreds of its old Army tanks for transfer 
to Canada for training purposes. . . . In his third 
national broadcast since his renomination for a 
third term, the first in which radio time was paid 
for by the Democratic National Committee, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed the International Team- 
sters Union meeting in Washington, his remarks 
being carried to the nation over two coast-to-coast 
networks. The President hailed the gains made by 
labor during the last seven years, advocated the 
conscription of industry, declared he was deter- 
mined “to keep war away from these shores for all 
time.” 


CONGRESS. The Senate passed the Administration 
bill, furnishing an additional $500,000,000 to the 
Export-Import Bank for loans to Latin-American 
nations to aid them in marketing their surpluses. 
. . . A measure, urged by President Roosevelt, 
which drastically tightens provisions covering 
eligibility for naturalization, was approved by the 
House, sent to the Senate. . . . The Wheeler-Lea 
Bill, bringing inland and coastal water carriers un- 
der Federal regulation similar to that covering mo- 
tor and rail transportation, received final Senate 
approval and was forwarded to the White House. 
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The measure puts inland, coastwise and inter- 
coastal water carriers, who compete with land 
transportation, under Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission supervision. . . . Without a record vote, the 
House passed legislation, appropriating $150,000,- 
000 to construct housing facilities for workers in 
defense industries. . . . Senator George assailed 
President Roosevelt for transferring fifty United 
States Navy destroyers to the British Navy with- 
out consulting Congress. The President undertook 
“one of the most momentous obligations” in the 
country’s history without allowing Congress to ex- 
press its wishes in the matter, the Senator declared. 
. .. By a vote of 263 to 149, the House passed its 
version of the Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill. 
The House measure subjected men of twenty-one 
to forty-four to the draft, whereas the Senate bill’s 
age brackets included men between twenty-one and 
thirty. The Senate empowered the Administration 
to conscript industry by completely and perma- 
nently taking over plants which the Executive des- 
ignated as non-cooperative in defense production; 
the House authorized the Administration to com- 
mandeer such plants, but on a rental basis and only 
for the period of the emergency. The non-coopera- 
tive plant owner, in the House legislation, would 
be subject to imprisonment for three years and a 
fine of $50,000. Actual selection of the men, in the 
House measure, was delayed for sixty days, which 
period would be used for a whirlwind recruiting 
campaign for volunteers. . . . Senate and House 
representatives met in conference to iron out of the 
differences. They eliminated the Fish sixty-day- 
delay amendment, agreed on age limits of twenty- 
one to thirty-five, and on the House version of the 
conscript-industry plan. 


WASHINGTON. Senator Henry F. Ashhurst, of 
Arizona, was defeated for renomination in the 
Democratic primary by Judge Ernest W. McFar- 
land. Mr. Ashurst was elected to the Senate in 1912 
on Arizona’s admission to the Union, served 
twenty-eight years as Senator. . . . Secretary of 
State Hull revealed that the United States notified 
the twenty Latin-American republics they were 
free to use “on the fullest co-operative basis” the 
eight naval and air bases recently leased by Wash- 
ington from Great Britain. . . . The State Depart- 
ment announced an agreement with the Dominican 
Republic under which the United States will re- 
linquish its sixteen-year control of Dominican cus- 
toms. . . . In accordance with the demand of Mos- 
cow, the United States closed its legations and con- 
sular sections in Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, 
but continues to recognize the overrun Baltic coun- 
tries as independent States, State Department of- 
ficials said. 





























AT Home. Archbishop Drossaerts, of San Anto- 
nio, died, aged seventy-seven. . . . The 375th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., by Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles was 
celebrated in ceremonies which included a Solemn 
High Pontifical Mass sung by Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. . . . Republicans scored a clean sweep 
of the five major offices at stake in the Maine elec- 
tions. . . . A sixteen-year-old Negro, charged with 
an attempted attack on a white woman, was taken 
from jail by masked men and lynched in Lagrange, 
Ga. . . . Wendell L. Willkie formally opened his 
campaign at a conference in Rushville, Ind. with 
Republican leaders from twenty-one States. Mr. 
Willkie remarked he knew of no argument “for 
the indispensability of a man for a third term as 
President that could not be applied to a fourth term 
or a fifth term,” He pledged a “no-war’” policy, 
characterized President Roosevelt’s action in the 
destroyer-for-bases matter as “the most dictatorial 
action ever taken by any President.”. . . Gaston 
Henri-Haye, new French Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, arrived in New York. Questioned concern- 
ing the recent repeal of the French law forbidding 
publication of adverse statements about Jews, he 
denied that Jewish citizens of France would suffer 
any discrimination under the Vichy regime, stated 
repeal of the law was merely to “cancel special 
privileges for the Jewish population,” as “every- 
body in France is on the same footing now.”. . . At 
the Philadelphia convention of the American Bar 
Association, Solicitor General Francis Biddle in- 
sisted that greater powers must be given the Presi- 
dent “in time of war and even in time of prepara- 
tion for war. Of course, this is dangerous, perilous, 
if you will, to our free institutions. But risk is in- 
herent to swift and vigorous action.” Professor K. 
Loewenstein of Amherst College submitted seven 
proposals against subversive activities, including 
one reading: “Curbing of the excessive use of the 
freedom of public expression, when used with mali- 
cious intent, for disparaging democratic institu- 
tions, or for incitement to hatred and contempt of 
some classes of the population (Jews, bankers, 
Freemasons, etc.)” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Broadcasting tu the British na- 
tion, Prime Minister Churchill stated that German 
preparations for invasion on a great scale “are 
steadily going forward. Several hundreds of self- 
propelled barges are moving down the coasts of 
Europe from the German and Dutch harbors to the 
ports of Northern France, from Dunkerque to 
Brest, and beyond Brest to the French harbors in 
the Bay of Biscay. Besides this, convoys of mer- 
chant ships in tens and dozens are being moved 
through the Straits of Dover into the Channel, 
darting along from port to port under the protec- 
tion of the new batteries which the Germans have 
built on the French shore.”. . . Continuing, Mr. 
Churchill remarked that “a heavy full-scale inva- 
sion of this island is being prepared . . . the next 
week or so ranks with the days when the Spanish 


Armada was approaching the Channel . . . or when 
Nelson stood between us and Napoleon’s Grand 
Army at Boulogne.” 


INTERNATIONAL. In unoccupied France, Marshal 
Pétain formed a new Cabinet, which included only 
one former parliamentarian, Pierre Laval. General 
Maxime Weygand was assigned to defend the 
French Empire in Africa. . . . Former Premiers 
Daladier and Reynaud, ex-Interior Minister Georges 
Mandel and General Gamelin were placed in a 
chateau under police surveillance, in preparation 
for the “war guilt” trials. . . . Former Air Minis- 
ters Pierre Cot and Guy La Chambre, both outside 
France, were indicted. . . . Governor Louis Bonvin 
of Pondicherry announced that French India was 
rallying to General Charles de Gaulle, French 
leader in London. . . . A fortnight-long battle be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese forces continued un- 
abated in Shansi Province. . . . In Oslo, the Nor- 
wegian Parliament decreed King Haakon, who is 
in London with his Government, was no longer able 
to rule. The Parliament named a new Government, 
headed by Ingolf Christensen as regent. . . . The 
President of Paraguay, General José Estigarribia, 
was killed in an airplane crash. . . . Costa Rica 
offered to lease to the United States Cocos Island, 
400 miles off the Pacific Coast, for the construction 
of air and naval bases. . . . Ex-King Carol of Ru- 
mania, accompanied by Mme. Magda Lupescu, fled 
to Switzerland, then to Portugal. 


War. On September 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, British 
flyers staged punishing night raids on Berlin. Num- 
bers of British planes in the assaults ranged from 
fifteen to twenty-five. The aerial bombardment of 
September 7 lasted three hours, that of the 8th 
forty-three minutes. The old Reichstag building, 
the Brandenburg Gate, many other edifices were 
hit. Fires were ignited by incendiary bombs, civ- 
ilians killed, substantial damage inflicted. . . . The 
R.A.F. also pounded Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, 
Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, other centers in Ger- 
many, France and Italy. . .. Over Germany, British 
sky fighters dropped millions of small, incendiary 
cards. .. . Herr Hitler loosed on London the most 
gigantic aerial blitzkrieg of the war. . . . For six 
successive nights, red-eyed, sleepless Londoners 
herded in underground shelters as earth-shaking 
detonations rocked the vast metropolis. . . . The 
night of September 5-6 witnessed a raid of more 
than seven hours. Following that, came two or 
more daylight raids, night bombardments from 
dusk to dawn, each twenty-four hours. In waves 
of 100, 200, 300, the Nazi planes cruised continu- 
ously above the London balloon barrage, dropping 
their steel-wrapped messages of death and destruc- 
tion. Huge fires spread through the docks on both 
sides of the Thames and throughout the city. 
4,000 pieces of fire apparatus rolled through the 
streets. A corner of Buckingham Palace was 
wrecked by a time bomb. . . . More than 1500 
people were killed or seriously injured. 
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COLLEGES AND LEADERSHIP 


INTO the hopper of American education is pouring 
once more the great, unformed mass of our coun- 
try’s future leadership. 

For all we may talk of the democracy of edu- 
cation and equality of opportunity, the educational 
system remains essentially selective, aristocratic. 
Especially in a democratic country, a real aristoc- 
racy of culture, intelligence and leadership should 
emerge from the years and years of training. As 
year after year goes by, the less capable, the less 
ambitious, the less idealistic should gradually be 
weeded out. 

From the remainder, our country expects a re- 
turn in leadership, a democratic sort of leadership, 
a social leadership that seeks sincerely an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country that has supplied such 
generous opportunities of education. The college 
does not and should not educate the individual for 
himself alone. It trains and educates the individual 
to use his personal talents in a manner to play his 
part as a socially-minded member of the human 
family. It is training, not only for individual suc- 
cess, but also for social success, which means social 
service. 

Leadership today has become more social, more 
complex. In days gone by, success was measured 
by the color of a man’s collar, by his wealth. Col- 
leges were training the élite, and it was taken for 
granted that the white collar and the well-filled 
pocketbook were indispensable symbols of the élite. 
Men marked by these symbols were supposed to 
have most influence on society, on the nation. 

Suddenly, or perhaps not quite so suddenly, the 
situation has changed. Labor has taken its place 
among the élite. Labor has become a force, a social 
power, a political power. Labor has become a pre- 
dominant influence in national life. And Labor must 
have leadership, Christian leadership, unselfish, 
patriotic leadership. Can our colleges supply that 
leadership? 

They can, if they are willing to accept a very 
important condition. Labor today insists, and right- 
ly, that leadership must come from the ranks of 
Labor. Workingmen will have and should have 
leaders who are their own, leaders who are them- 
selves workers. The colleges can supply this leader- 
ship only if they teach the true dignity of labor. 
College graduates must be so imbued with the 
Christian ideal of the Carpenter of Nazareth, that 
they will consider it a privilege to adopt manual 
labor as a life’s vocation. In manual labor, they will 
see not only a means of livelihood, but a very lofty 
form of social service and social leadership in imi- 
tation of Him Who was the “son of a carpenter 
and Himself a carpenter.” 

Labor has need of such leadership. Labor has 
need of trained, intelligent leaders, generous, sac- 
rificing leaders, leaders who will seek not ease, not 
wealth, not domination, but only the good of the 
workingman, the elevation of workingmen to a con- 
dition worthy of the Christian dignity of work. 
Will our colleges supply such leaders? 
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EDITC 


THE LAW IS PASSED 


MEN over thirty-five, in the Senate and the House, 
have voted that men under thirty-five should be 
registered in accordance with the provisions of the 
peace-time draft. The wisdom and the power reside 
in the legislators and the executives of the nation. 
It is their function to decide if the country is en- 
dangered, what defense measures are adequate and 
required, how many men must be prepared for a 
possible war, how industry may be conscripted. It 
is the duty of the citizen to accept the laws made. 
08 a citizen has the right to test the validity of 
the law. 





WHAT WOULD TH 


THIS time last year, AMERICA conducted a poll . 
of the men and women students in the Catholic { 
colleges of the United States. 155 colleges and 
universities, located in thirty-three States and 
the District of Columbia, participated in this g 
America National College Poll. 53,950 collegians 
cast their votes on the five questions submitted ; 
to them. The results were published in AMER- 
ICA, issues of November 11 and 18, 1939. 
Undoubtedly, the views of the students last 
year have been changed by the events of this 
year. Then, conscription was an academic ques- 
tion, though a possibility. Now, it is a fact and 
a personal problem to many of them. It may 
be well, at this time, to recall the trends of the 
student minds a short year ago. The questions 
and compressed answers were as follows: 
1. Do you, personally, favor the entry of the 
United States, as an armed force, into the pres- 
ent European War? 
Answer: Yes: 202. No: 47,483. Doubtful: 518. 
2. Do you believe that the United States will 
eventually be drawn into military participation 
in the European War? 
Answer: Yes: 21,965. No: 14,162. Doubtful: 
12,492. 
3. Would American intervention in the Euro- 
pean War on the side of Great Britain and 
France lead to the creation of a stable peace in 
Europe? 
Answer: Yes: 3,241. No: 38,822. Doubtful: 
6,974. 
4. Should there be a national referendum be- 
fore the United States declares war and pledges 
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RIALS 


OBEY THE LAW 


MEN under thirty-five and over twenty-one are in- 
dividually affected by the selective service bill. 
They are not asked their opinions on the legisla- 
tion. They are required to conform themselves to 
the provisions of the bill, to obey it or to suffer the 
penalty. They have the right, however, to show 
reasons why they, individually, should not be 
drafted into the new standing army of the United 
States. 800,000 men will be selected for training 
within a year. It was a taxi-driver who said: “The 
Government can draft me, but can’t make me like 
being drafted.” 


OTE THIS AUTUMN? 


to send American soldiers to engage in a Euro- 
pean War? 

Answer: Yes: 36,637. No: 9,608. Doubtful: 
2,665. 

5. On the supposition that the United States 
declared war today—under existing conditions 
today—and that the Government proposed to 
send soldiers, sailors and airmen to fight in 
Europe: would you consider it your duty—to 
volunteer, to accept conscription, to be a con- 
scientious objector? 

Answer: Volunteer: 12,825. Conscripted: 22,- 
348. Conscientious Objector: 19,317. 

Thus voted the collegians in the 1939 Au- 
tumn. They opposed our entry into the war, 
rather believed we would get into the war, saw 
no permanent peace resulting from our entry, 
and decidedly favored some sort of a referen- 
dum before declaring war. Since facts have 
changed tremendously in the course of a year, 
the views may be extraordinarily different. 

Last year, 34,905 men students voted on 
Question Five. Twenty per cent said they would 
volunteer. Forty-three per cent were willing to 
be conscripted. Thirty-seven per cent felt it a 
duty to object conscientiously to the supposition 
proposed to them. What would they do this 
Autumn of 1940? 

We have not ascertained their present views. 
But we have no doubt as to their minds. They 
would have the loyalty and the patriotism and 
the bravery that has always characterized 
Catholics in every war-crisis since 1776. Being 
Catholics, they are the best Americans. 


LIVING SPACE FOR DICTATORS 


THAT greatest of strategists and master politician, 
Julius Caesar, was so scared of lightning, it is said, 
that he hopped into bed and pulled the quilts over 
his head when the thunder began to roll. All 
Caesar’s jitters, however, did not prevent his keep- 
ing a cool brain when it came to planning for a 
future dictatorship. He knew the secret, accord- 
ing to his biographers. That secret was commu- 
nicated to a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee in 
Washington at a recent hearing on Senator Burke's 
Joint Resolution calling for a single presidential 
term of six years, limited by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman who, as president of 
Cornell University for thirty years, has long lived 
intimately with Caesar’s classic memory, explained 
to the committee that the method was worked out 
just two thousand years ago—sixty years before 
Christ—when Caesar agreed informally with Pom- 
pey and Crassus to create the “First Triumvirate,”’ 
which laid the foundations for seizing supreme 
power. The secret was simply to gain time. Caesar 
got for himself two long-time appointments as 
Governor of Gaul, successive terms of five years 
each. All that decade, he planned and worked for 
the achievement of the supreme goal of his ambi- 
tion. 

“I beg you to note,” observed Dr. Schurman, 
“that the promise and portent of all that dictatorial 
power in Rome was already contained in Caesar’s 
plans and labors as ruler and commander in Gaul 
for the two long and continuous terms during 
which he held that appointment.” 

The debates on Senator Burke’s amendment 
were begun in 1937 and revived two years later. 
Today, unfortunately, they can refer only to the 
future, for there is no possibility of their being 
acted upon so rapidly as to affect the present elec- 
toral situation. But if an amendment limiting the 
term of presidential tenure is opportune at the 
present moment, its need will be imperative in the 
immediate future. Time in this matter is no mere 
accident, it is the meat which power feeds upon. 

Much of the indifference that is found to this 
menace of a dictatorship establishing itself in a 
democratic country arises from the traditional no- 
tion that dictators build their power solely through 
force of arms. The word dictator anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere, calls up the image of the 
Latin American caudillo, the man literally on 
horseback who rides to power at the head of his 
enthusiastic army. 

The modern candidate for a permanent throne, 
however, relies upon a much more effective agency 
than guns. He has at his command the whole pano- 
ply of governmental machinery for influencing pub- 
lic opinion and swaying the psychology of the 
masses. He can work through the press, the radio, 
the schools, the welfare and social-service agencies. 
In addition to this, he holds the key to unlimited 
governmental patronage. Give him time, and he 
can organize everything. 
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“When one or two generations shall have 
proved,” wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1787, “that 
this is an office for life, it becomes on every occa- 
sion worthy of intrigue, of bribery, of force, and 
even of foreign interference.” 

Jefferson feared the big and powerful nations of 
Europe dictating to a new and small America. The 
specific grounds of his fears have passed away with 
the growth of American size and power, but the 
principle of these fears remains. The temptation 
to indefinite prolongation of office is infinitely more 
alluring today than it was a century and a half 
ago, and the means for attaining it are infinitely 
more manifold and seductive. 

The decision on an amendment limiting the terms 
of presidential tenure rests with the people them- 
selves. Theirs is to decide not merely whether they 
approve of such a limitation, but whether they are 
willing to take upon themselves the full responsi- 
bility of providing the type of man who can suc- 
ceed to the presidential office. Dictators flourish 
not by their own schemes alone but likewise by the 
indifference of the people. Apart from other con- 
siderations, urgent as they are, the good effect of 
such an amendment would be its challenge to the 
people themselves to wake from their apathy and 
apply themselves to the task of governing their 
own nation. If the people rouse themselves to that 
task, there will be no further living space for dic- 
tators. 


POPE ON CATHOLIC ACTION 


ON September 4, the Pope called to the Vatican 
more than 5,000 members of Italy’s Catholic Ac- 
tion organization and implied in his exhortations 
to them that he was absolutely determined to keep 
Catholic Action alive and thereby ignored the ever 
latent opposition shown to it by the Fascist Gov- 
ernment. 

In wide difference from the Fascist motto that is 
plastered over all Fascist school rooms, “Believe, 
Obey, Fight,” the Pope designated as “the most 
solid foundations of civil life’’ the virtues of “obedi- 
ence, order, justice, equality and charity.” He 
looked to “the return of Christ in consciences and 
domestic hearths . . . in the civil order and in inter- 
national relations.” 

The Pope reaffirmed the universality of Chris- 
tianity, in which all peoples are brothers and there 
is no Racism. He quoted Saint Paul’s words that 
there is “neither Greek, nor Jew, not barbarian, 
not Scythian, but all are the children of God.” At 
the same time he exhorted his hearers to be “per- 
_fect citizens,” ready even to “give their lives every 

time the legitimate well-being of the country de- 
mands it.” 

In view of the Pope’s courage and the wholly 
general application of these last-quoted words, 
nothing could be more unfair and unintelligent to 
headline the story, as did recently one of our lead- 
ing metropolitan dailies, in such manner as to con- 
vey the impression that the Pope’s chief aim was 
to tell Italians to fight for Italy. 
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THE SAVED AND THE LOST 


SOME of the usages to which Our Lord refers in 
tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, xxii, 1-14) are 
unknown in Western countries, but since they are 
easily understood they do not veil the meaning of 
the Parable. It might, for instance, be thought 
strange that the king should send an army to put 
to death the guests who had declined the invitation 
to the wedding feast of his son, but in murdering 
the king’s messengers, these subjects had been 
guilty of rebellious conduct which the king was 
obliged to treat with severity. Again, while with 
us, marriage feasts are sometimes elaborate, 
much too elaborate, we do not, for the sake of hav- 
ing a large attendance, drag in people from the 
streets, “both bad and good.” In the East, however, 
when the number of the guests seemed too small to 
do proper honor to the occasion, that was often 
done. 

We shall easily grasp the meaning of the parable 
if in the king we see Almighty God calling all men 
to the Kingdom founded by His Son. The first in- 
vited guests were the people of Israel, whom God 
had chosen, and prepared to hear the call of the 
Messias. When the Messias had come, God again 
invited them through the preaching of John the 
Baptist and the Apostles, but these messengers 
they treated with insult, and some of them they 
slew. Thereafter the people of Israel were rejected, 
and the invitation passed to the Gentile world. The 
messengers were sent forth into all the world, into 
the highways and the byways, to invite “as many 
as ye shail find.” They went on their mission, and 
returned with so many that “the marriage was 
filled with guests.” 

The moral of the parable is found in what hap- 
pened to the guests thereafter. All went well at first, 
but as the king moved among his guests, he saw that 
one “had not on a wedding garment.” That he was 
not observed at once, indicates the great multitude 
at table, for a guest without a wedding garment at 
a Jewish wedding-feast would be a marked figure, 
very like a guest who at a modern formal dinner 
should attend in his shirt-sleeves and working 
clothes, or, if a lady, attired in a Mother Hubbard. 
Such guests would certainly be required to con- 
form to usage, or leave. 

That is exactly what happened at the king’s 
feast. All the guests had been accepted as suitable 
persons, just as we are accepted when, through 
Baptism, we are admitted into the banquet-hall. 
But something is required from us, and it is the 
garment that is woven by the deeds of a life in con- 
formity with the precepts of the King. We come 
in as guests by Faith, and we remain at the feast 
by a Faith that justifies itself by good works. Put 
in another way, it does not profit us to be Cath- 
olics, unless we live as Catholics should, a Christ- 
like life. 

Yet it is consoling to know that of all the multi- 
tude at the feast, only one was cast out into ex- 
terior darkness. That shows how good God is in 
calling us to His Church in which it is easy to 
serve Him. 
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SECOND COMING 


EpiITtoR: Raymond A. Grady asks (AMERICA, 
August 17): “How shall we identify the Saviour?” 
Saint Matthew answers in Christ’s own words: 
“For as the lightening cometh out of the east and 
appeareth even unto the west, so shall the com- 
ing of the Son of man be.” 

Apparently, we shall have no difficulty identify- 
ing Christ at His next coming. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypse give us fairly complete pictures of 
the events of the last days. We are warned not 
to believe those who say: “Lo, here is Christ, or 
there,” for even the elect may be deceived. Surely 
we may take the Scriptures literally as to the man- 
ner of Christ’s coming. He is to appear in the 
clouds of heaven with a power and majesty that 
will make Him unmistakable. 

Mr. Grady electrified other readers as well as 
myself, no doubt, with his realistic description of 
that series of modern miracles and their mysteri- 
ous operator. But much as we should be thrilled 
by the prospect, we should be compelled to reject 
the possibility of such a public manifestation of 
the Saviour at the present time. 

I think it is Father Faber who points out that 
Our Lord has come to us under two different forms 
of His own creation—first, under the highest form 
of animate nature, man; and again, under the 
highest form of inanimate nature, bread. His ap- 
pearance as man taxed the faith of His contem- 
poraries, and occasioned a controversy analogous 
to the one described in Mr. Grady’s article. Does 
it require a still stronger Faith, perhaps, for us 
of the present to recognize Him in the Host? 

However we decide that question, the Saviour’s 
final coming will be as God. We shall no longer 
have need of Faith. We shall know Him. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

SISTER MARY LAURENCE, O.S.F. 


CONSCRIPTION 


EpiTor: The fight against peace-time conscription 
seems to be about over, and about all any of those 
who opposed the measure can do is congratulate 
Archbishop McNicholas, the Catholic Bishops, 
AMERICA and the many diocesan publications for 
the strong and dignified stand they took. Your 
various urgings, particularly the Write Your Con- 
gressman editorial, must have been the incentive 
for a great number of protests to representatives 
in Washington. 

The writer was so much impressed by several 
other editorials in AMERICA presenting the case 
against peace-time conscription that he took occa- 
sion to forward them, together with a copy of the 
very fine pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, to Senator Lodge, the junior Senator from 


Massachusetts and sponsor of the bill substantially 
in the form as just passed by the upper house. A 
letter from the Senator, under date of August 24, 
contains this rather surprising statement: 


The members of the Catholic clergy who have 
communicated with me have requested my support 
of the exemption of priests and seminarians. The 
opposition to the whole conscription bill has come 
largely from the Protestant clergy. 


Incidentally, Senator Lodge did give his active 
support to the exemption of priests and seminari- 
ans, as requested, and this exemption, fortunately, 
is in the bill; but he did not change his attitude 
toward the whole conscription bill. 

Boston, Mass. MICHAEL J. RYAN 


FIELD 


Eprror: Your article by Dr. Orchard (AMERICA, 
July 13) I found excellent. He certainly opens up 
a large field of thought, showing the opportunity of 
the Church in America. I am overcome always by 
the lack of any spiritual sense of all our young 
Protestants. Crowds of them are staying at my 
house, and only once this summer did one boy go 
to church. 

I think Dr. Orchard has a great field to work in, 
as he is very often able to touch non-Catholics, 
having been a Protestant himself. 

New York, N. Y. AuGuSTA M. TILNEY 


CORRECTION 


EpITor: It has been pointed out to me that Robert 
Sencourt in his book, Spanish Ordeal, recently re- 
viewed, does not make General Weygand respon- 
sible for the French plan to overrun Franco’s Spain 
at the time of the Munich crisis. My review did the 
author an injustice. As he knew from the General’s 
preface to General Duval’s Lecons de la Guerre 
D’Espagne, Weygand was favorable to General 
Franco. 

Duval’s book and Sencourt’s show that the two 
French Generals saw in Spain the futility of purely 
defensive war and the need of mechanization for 
attack. That is a curious fact to note after the con- 
quest of France, unless the Popular Front left 
France like Loyalist Spain with little power of 
offensive war. 


Omena, Mich. JAMES A. MACKIN 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 


epistles.) 
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MUST REALISM BE REPULSIVE? 


KATHERINE BREGY 








ONE of the paradoxes of our paradoxical universe 
is that optimism should always be most difficult in 
times, like the present, when we need it most. It is 
then we must strain to keep eyes up for the larger 
vision, heart up for courage to carry life gallantly. 
It is then that we learn why hope was grouped by 
Saint Paul along with faith and love among the 
ultimate and essential virtues. 

Pollyanna is less popular today than thoughts on 
Human Bondage in its various forms—in fact, she 
seems almost as dated as the ichthyosaurus. Yet 
that incorrigibly cheerful young person was better 
in her generation than the homicidal or hard-boiled 
heroes, the neurotic and erotic heroines of more 
recent fiction. However, we can do better than 
Pollyanna. With even a little honesty, a little 
courage, a little trustfulness, we can make certain 
that God is still in His heaven although many 
things are quite obviously wrong with the world. 
We can even admit that it may be our job to help 
right a few of them, wrestling with the angel if 
need be—since even angels probably like people 
determined enough to wrestle for a blessing. 

But if all this is true, then the things that pull us 
away from hope and courage and belief are our 
enemies and have got to be routed. And their name 
is legion, as it probably always has been. Super- 
ficially, we have sensational newspapers and blar- 
ing radios ubiquitously keyed to bring us bad news 
as quickly as possible—and friends who perversely 
delay in sending good news; noise, bills, taxes and 
all the other minor miscarriages of life. Deeper 
down lie the apparent triumphs of evil over good; 
disease and disloyalty and dishonor, the prayers 
seemingly not answered, the infectious insanity of 
war, the fear and doubt and hysteria. 

Yet not one of these things is really new. Hamlet 
knew them and Homer knew them and Adam must 
have had a suspicion or a premonition of them. As 
single spies or in battalions they have always 
dogged the feet of man. Always man has had to 
fight them, sometimes losing, sometimes winning 
the victory. And immemorially man’s chief helpers 
in the battle have been his faith—in himself, in 
others, above all in God—his loves, and his work— 
particularly the work toward beauty which is art. 

One hates to use that overworked term “fifth 
column,” which from being a deft and dramatic 
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phrase seems now in danger of becoming a cliché 
to describe whatever one doesn’t happen to ap- 
prove of. But it is a fact that all through the past 
century an insidious and increasingly insolent en- 
emy has been attacking these priceless things from 
within—from our arts, our politics, our psychology 
—and it proclaims itself realism or naturalism. 

Now nobody with common or uncommon sense 
has any quarrel with real realism; but this spurious 
article is most unreal because it refuses to look at 
more than half of its subject. From Russia it blat- 
antly announces that religion is the “opiate of the 
people” and “dialectic materialism” (dreadful 
term!) their salvation. From Germany it preaches 
with devastating efficiency the doctrine of force 
and the superman. In the arts—with which this 
paper is chiefly concerned—its message seems to 
be that everything worth getting excited about 
must be as repulsive as possible. Personally, I have 
never been able to see why the skeleton of an ass 
in the desert should be any more “realistic”? than 
the living percheron resting for a few minutes in 
the shade of a city street, with nose in feed-bag and 
a flock of predatory pigeons nearby. But I have a 
notion why that pioneer realist, Flaubert, was also 
poet enough to use as background for the disinte- 
gration of Emma Bovary his painfully detailed pic- 
ture of the disintegration of physical disease. 

In one sense, of course, this recent absorption of 
the arts in ugliness is a protest against prettiness 
rather than beauty, a reaction from too much 
“sweetness and light.” But that was a rather long 
while ago, so that there seems no excuse today 
except professional pessimism—or that by-product 
of Original Sin by which discord always attracts 
quicker attention than harmony. Also deep at the 
root of this cult of the repulsive lies the ingrained 
secularism of our age—the strange obsession that 
only the material side of life has reality. 

If pushed far enough, this notion could scarcely 
fail to destroy all art, since it would deny not only 
God but the imagination of man. It has not de- 
stroyed them yet: but the “mark of the beast’”’— 
secularism, materialism, Communism, whatever 
name or form it chooses to assume—penetrates our 
contemporary literature. One author does strange 
service to his own race by implying that the Negro 
Native Son has been so conditioned that he cannot 
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be held responsible for even the most brutal and 
revolting crimes. Another, in such a novel as Christ 
in Concrete, paints a picture so wallowing in coarse- 
ness and cruelty that it travesties everything that 
has made the Italian immigrant either useful or 
lovable. And when we come to a story labelled the 
“natural history of a woman,” we may as well be 
prepared for the worst and not attempt to read it 
aloud! Because woman, like man, is only one half 
natural and the other supernatural; the novelist 
who ignores the spiritual side of any normal char- 
acter will not even be realistic. But Saint-Exupéry, 
high in his airplane, can be both scientist and vi- 
sionary. Facing the elemental realities of Wind, 
Sand and Stars he discovers that the earth is “at 
once a desert and a paradise”—also that it is in the 
beauty of our humble human relationships that we 
must seek and find joy. 

Who would dare to claim that disease, whose 
very name is negative, was more realistic than 
health? All through nature we see vibrant life and 
its opposite, the beauty and cruelty of the jungle, 
the unending fight for survival. But summing up 
our entire experience, could we call the dead and 
mangled bird more real or even as frequent as the 
morning rhapsody of the wren or the twilight rev- 
erie of the robin? 

It is the same with our human lives, only more 
so. If we are fearless enough to look about with 
open eyes, not to be blinded either by the mode of 
the moment or by personal discouragement, we 
know that our pains and joys are equally real. Life 
and death are equally natural, equally miraculous. 

All too often through recent years our stage and 
our literature and our art galleries have played us 
false by identifying realism with ugliness and pain. 
And they have made much money by the process. 
Fashionable collectors, apparently, will buy imita- 
tions of hideous African “primitives,” while the 
proletariat will beat an almost endless path to 
Tobacco Road. Unconsciously or subconsciously— 
or it may be consciously, since Gertrude Stein was 
recently honest enough to point out that the “sur- 
realist crowd” was interested in “publicity, not 
civilization”—all this follows the theory news- 
papers have always worked upon. It is the simple 
theory that crime is news, calamity is news, pre- 
cisely because it is not the normal order of life. 

Long-range art and long-range experience have 
another theory. From the welter of Elizabethan 
violence “gentle Shakespeare” was wiser than the 
old, bitter Ibsen or the young, bitter O’Neill—much 
wiser than the horrific antique melodrama or the 
horrific modern movie. He pierced through to the 
pity and the poetry of mad Lear and maddening 
Macbeth, and reconciled Verona’s bloody feud in 
the tomb of “Juliet and her Romeo.” 

“One thing I remember: 

Spring came on forever... 
sang Lindsay’s Chinese Nightingale, dreaming 
back over centuries of wars and hates and loves. 
And nothing is more realistic than the spring, 
when, in Thompson’s completing words, 

“From sky to sod 
The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God.” 


” 


SPEAKING OF REALISTS 


AT the age of six, little Donald was taken to the 
closing services of the Novena of Grace, and as a 
very special favor, he was allowed to go up to the 
altar rail with his mother and father and to kiss 
the relic of Saint Francis Xavier. 

“Well, Donald,” said his grandfather, when they 
got home, “what did you do in church this eve- 

2 Wadd 

“Mother and Daddy went up to the front of the 
church,” piped the young adventurer, “and I went 
with them, and we all kneeled down, and when the 
priest came by, we kissed God’s bones.” 

What a rank little Catholic materialist, you 
shudder; but was he not rather a realist? All chil- 
dren are, for they pry everywhere for the likeness 
between things. Our little heretic above had heard, 
no doubt, that God was really there in church, and 
he knew somehow that the relic was a holy thing, 
and God is holy, so the relic was in some way a part 
of God. There is a likeness between the relic of a 
saint and the Sanctifier of the saint. 

To insist on the traits of character or the ele- 
ments of a situation that make that character or 
situation utterly different from anything in man’s 
experience, is not to create a real character or 
scene, but to produce a monster or a chimera. 
Milton had to humanize Satan, had to make him 
like us to make him real. A love story that dwells 
on unnatural relations may be real, in the sense 
that such things happen, but not real in the sense 
that it is a true picture of love. It exaggerates 
what makes it different from normal loves, which 
are the real ones. 

But there I have caught myself, no? Because 
after all, one great likeness that runs through hu- 
man nature is the kinship in sinfulness. Let sin find 
place, then, in the pages of our novels and on the 
boards of our stage? Yes, it may have its place, 
too, if only it be poised upon a likeness that is 
deeper still, a thing we all share most really, the 
sense of shame and regret, a conscience. 

To be a realist, then, means strangely enough, 
to keep one’s eyes really fixed on an ideal, which is 
made up of those deep impulses of the human 
heart, which make us all so much alike, s0 woven 
of the same precious stuff. 

The urge to seek likenesses is true realism be- 
cause the realest fact in the world is that we our- 
selves are made to a Likeness. God is the Great 
Realist; He knows our making, and He sees under 
all our surface individualities the great similarity 
that makes us members of the human family, an 
intellect and will that is like, that mirrors His own. 
He is a poet, a maker (as Saint Paul calls Him), 
too, and in all His universe, the monsters, the de- 
formed, the repulsive things are rare. 

Little Donald, who began all this, was a realist 
then, for he saw the likeness between the relic and 
God. The true realist has the same childlike gaze, 
to penetrate the differences and strike the abiding 
similarities, just as the utter candor of the Infinite 
Simplicity sees in us all, beneath the shifting sur- 
face lights, a Soul. H. C. G. 
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THE WIND’S HEAD 


Wherever the wind’s head walks 

with its proud antlers bending 

the weather, canting south and north 
to toss a cornstalk cloud 

into a corner of the torn sky, I 

see the danger of talk, the swift 
evaporation of will into a drift 

of words, the condensation of thought 
loosed like a toy balloon, soon 

out of reach of all but the wind’s head. 


Only an artful calm 
the guarded eye 
the quiet ready arm 
can serve. For 
we have learned to fear 
the livid nerve 
that twitches near 
the wounded tiger’s heart. 
JOHN L. SWEENEY 


THE POEM 


I wrote two words upon my paper, 
I wrote two words and they became 
The greatest poem that man has heard. 


My poem was the poetry 
Of crenelated mountains, of mountains 


Crenelated with sun and snow. 


My poem was the music 
Sea winds give to pine forests 
That look upon the sea. 


My poem was the stillness 
Of stars in reachless heavens. 


My poem told joy and sorrow, said 
The things that man had hoped to say, 
“Love,” “friend,” “kindness,” “home.” 


My poem sang that companionship 
The soul of man is ever questing. 


This is my poem; 
Listen to its music, know its stillness, 
Find its elemental peace. 
These are my two words: 
“Jesus Christ.” 
E. J. FoGarty 


TO JANET, ONE YEAR OLD 


God is no hoarder, he throws his treasures out 
In lavish handfuls . . . though we’d find, no doubt 
It easier to meet them one by one: 

A cloud, then a valley, then a stone. 


Merely two steps from home we are surrounded 

By rampant color, a bird-note boldly sounded, 

A breeze, a sky, a blazing sun, a cat: 

Near-lost, you gasp, ‘whatsthat whatsthat whatsthat?’ 
Louis HASLEY 


DAVID’S FLIGHT 


Spring lit the forest when he fled, 
Young gifted David—from a king 
Who set a price upon his head, 

In envy sent him wandering. 


No harp hung on his weary back, 

Yet Israel’s brooks sang loud in flood, 
Of wild bird’s anthem was no lack, 
Around him murmured the warm wood. 


Saul’s messengers might pant and rave 
In wild search for a fugitive, 

His hunted body found a cave 

Where like a cony he would live. 


Again the shepherd boy and free, 

He tossed small pebbles; idly flung 
They flashed the old dexterity 

That once had stilled a giant’s tongue. 


“A hermit will I dwell, no king. 
Shades darken Saul’s distracted hours, 
In Thee shall be my living spring 
Who covers me in these green bowers.” 
LAURA BENET 


AUGUST TWILIGHT 


Into the darkening pool of dusk 
A swallow dips a golden wing, 

And scarlet circles widen far 
In purple shadows vanishing. 


The drowsy, dreaming fields await 

The far-fled mountain winds’ return, 
Bearing the coolness of the hills, 

Fragrant with wild grass scent and fern. 


A silver path through meadows brown 
Reveals the brooklet’s errant way— 

A careless loafer’s steps betrayed 
Though hidden by the kindly day. 


The tall trees spread dark nets across 
The distant hill tops’ crimson bar; 
Their woven cords of darkness hold 
The beauty of a radiant star! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


PLAINT 


His patience weeps for us, 
His love puts mourning on— 
The cherished little ones 

So lightly gone. 


Life-blood was not enough, 
And the long watchful years, 
Nor now these ultimate 

And squandered tears. 


The dearly lifted up 
Fall casually again, 
And Lazarus may die 
As other men. 
CoNCETTA MARIA BALLETTA 
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BLOODY MARY 
DE-INCARNADINED 


A SPANISH Tupor. By H. F. M. Prescott. Columbia 

University Press. $5 
MISS PRESCOTT’S sympathetic study of the only sur- 
viving child of Henry VIII and Katherine of Aragon 
is a thoroughly documented and painstaking contradic- 
tion of the false tradition that Mary Tudor was an in- 
human monster, a narrow-minded bigot, cruel and relent- 
less, who hunted down God’s elect and burned them at 
the stake on grounds of a difference of religion. No 
historian can absolve Mary from some measure of re- 
sponsibility for the death of between three and four 
hundred persons; nor does Miss Prescott attempt to do 
so. The documents are neither suppressed nor distorted. 
All the known facts are carefully evaluated. It seems 
certain that Mary, of a naturally clement spirit, con- 
sented to the policy of persecution; but who was pri- 
marily responsible for carrying it out we do not know— 
and shall probably never know. Beyond question the 
provocation was very great. There were, of course, loyal 
and peaceable Protestants; but from the first day of 
Mary’s reign until the last the Protestant cause was 
inexplicably confused, both in fact and in estimation, 
with disobedience, sedition, disloyalty, and foreign in- 

e. 

The crucial event in Mary’s life was her renuncia- 
tion of the “Bishop of Rome’s pretended authority” and 
her acknowledgment that her mother’s marriage was 
unlawful. Her father and Cromwell badgered her until, 
alone and friendless, she surrendered. 

“In every crisis of her life afterwards she remem- 
bered this,” Miss Prescott writes, “and in the shadow 
of that memory, made her decisions. She never could, 
now or later, weigh reason of state against reason of 
state; all she could do was to try, groping and fumbling, 
to find out what was right for her to do, as a single 
human soul, like any other, before God’s judgment seat, 
and then to do it, regardless of danger, regardless of 
wisdom, deaf to argument or persuasion, not daring to 
compromise or turn back, because once in her life she 
had known what was right, and had not done it.” 

Mary Tudor’s outstanding personal qualities were 
honesty, loyalty and courage. As a queen, however, she 
was incompetent and hence her short reign is replete 
with blundering and unpopular decisions, with con- 
spiracies and rebellions. Miss Prescott’s full-length por- 
trait of Mary Tudor will probably come to be regarded 
as the definitive biography of England’s well-intentioned 
but inept sixteenth-century sovereign. Only one error 
need be noted—that Pope Clement VII, were it not for 
the power of the Emperor Charles V, would have granted 
a dispensation to Henry VIII to have two wives (p. 21). 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


ONE ROCK STANDING 
AGAINST BOMBS AND HATRED 


No OrTrHer MAN. By Alfred Noyes. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50 
WHEN the new weapons held by the nations as a last 
resort are really unleashed on civilization, when all the 
accumulated agencies of destruction are forged into one 
and then loosed like a universal storm on mankind, 
man will cease to be, unless some lurking survivor has 








AMERICA LECTURES 


SIGRID UNDSET 


Nobel Prize Novelist and Norwegian Convert 
will lecture under the auspices of 


AMERICA 


and the co-sponsorship of the Catholic publi- 
cations, colleges and cultural societies of the 
United States. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
October 6, Ball Room, Hotel Plaza 
October 10, Town Hall, West 43rd St. 


(For further information address Mr. Ward Clarke, America Lec- 
tures, 329 W. 108th Street, New York City.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
October 9, Academy of Music 
Under the co-sponsorship of The Tablet and the cul- 
tural societies of Brooklyn. 


(For further information address America Lectures, or Mr. T. 
Francis Bennett, Columbus Council, Knights of Columbus, 1 Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
October 13, (Auditorium to be announced later) 
In sponsorship with College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
October 18, Ball Room, Mayflower Hotel 


Under the co-sponsorship of The Catholic Library, 
and the universities and colleges and societies of 


Washington. 
(For further information address America Lectures, or Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Gannon, 1576 Lamont Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
October 22, Ball Room, Hotel Statler 
In sponsorship with the League for Catholic Women 
of Boston. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
October 25, Alcazar Auditorium 
Under the co-sponsorship of the Catholic Evidence 
League and the colleges and cultural societies of 
Baltimore. 
(For further information address America Lectures, or Miss Anne 
Warfield Martin, 14 E. Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md.) 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
October 28, Guild Auditorium 
In sponsorship with the League of Catholic Women 
of St. Paul. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
December 8, Ball Room, Palmer House 
Under the co-sponsorship of the Charles Carroll Forum, 
the New World, and the colleges and cultural societies 
of Chicago. 
(For further information address America Lectures, or the Charles 


Carroll Forum, or Mrs. Josephine Ryan Murphy, 6145 North Leke- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
December 13, Town Hall 
Under the co-sponsorship of the St. Joseph’s College 
Forum, the Catholic Standard and Times, and the colleges 
and cultural societies of Philadelphia. 


(For further information address America Lectures, or the St. 
Joseph's College Lecture League, or Mrs. Marie Shields Halvey, 
5323 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Many requests for additional lectures in other cities 
have come to our office. We wish to express our regret 
that Mme. Undset’s schedule was so crowded that it 
was impossible to arrange further lectures. 


AMERICA LECTURES 


329 West 108th Street New York, N. Y. 
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escaped the disaster by the accident of his imprison- 
ment in a submerged submarine at the moment of doom. 
Alfred Noyes chooses Mark Adams to play such a role 
a hundred years from now—washes him up on the 
English Coast, and sets him in motion through the ave- 
nues of a world frighteningly silent and hideous with 
the grotesqueries of multiple sudden deaths. 

Mark does find a comrade, a girl saved as he had been 
by a fanciful fate. He encounters an enemy, a scientist 
gone raving mad with the superman ideology and the 
ambition to father a race of demigods. But Mr. Noyes 
is not creating characters for us; he is showing sym- 
bols. His villain is villainy and his girl is woman. All 
three are practically bodiless and Mark’s romance with 
Evelyn is a cool, ardorless affair that breathes com- 
radeship far more than passion. The whole book is 
whimsy, with a dash of literary and artistic criticism, 
seasoned with some travel reminiscences in Italy that 
help the flavor considerably. But the imaginative effort 
is valiant and the inventiveness thoughtfully subtle. 
There are inadequacies, but most of what he has writ- 
ten rings true. 

The point of the book is not the story. The incisive 
contribution is just this: it shows the powers of evil 
now abroad in their logical consummation. Out of the 
causes now operating under man’s blind misguidance 
will come the terrible effect here depicted. Man will 
kill off mankind completely. Atheism, PseudoScience, 
Exaggerated Nationalism, Idolatry of Progress, Class 
Hatred are the forces that may some day swell to such 
proportions that they will burst on the world and smash 
to nothingness the life of a generation. In fact, they 
would surely accomplish this welter of destruction, de- 
clares Mr. Noyes, were it not for the mysterious, stabiliz- 
ing power of the Catholic Church. International, as 
Communism dreams to be and never can be, and yet 
respecting nations with their traditions and aspirations, 
she can, by the grace of her Founder, weather all the 
man-made cataclysms that threaten life. She can and 
she will. And so, symbolically still, Mark and Evelyn 
discover in the world of ever-widening horror that As- 
sisi has been spared; rendered impervious, I suppose, 
to atheistic madness by the flawless little follower of 
Christ who loved everything for God and God for Him- 
self. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


FROM PIRATES TO PLANES 
ON THE LARGEST OCEAN 


THE Paciric Ocean. By Felix Riesenberg. Whittiesey 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3 
THE Pacific Ocean, larger than all the dry land in tne 
world combined, is the youngest of the oceans fn point 
of discovery by any European. It is true that the 
Polynesians inhabited a number of the Pacific islands 
many hundreds of years ago, and had some method of 
communication from one island to another; but as they 
left no written records, much of their story is lost or 
uncertain. 

Balboa was the first European to glimpse the great 
sea in 1513. Ferdinand Magellan, the intrepid Portu- 
guese explorer, sailing under the Spanish flag, was the 
first to undertake the hazardous task of navigating this 
vast expanse of water in 1520. From then on, for the 
next four hundred and a quarter years, a long pro- 
cession of navigators, buccaneers, pirates, sealers, whal- 
ers and at last American flyers roamed the sea in search 
of their particular objectives. Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, English and Dutch governments sent out fleets 
to explore and take possession of the hundreds of is- 
lands scattered about this immense ocean. 

Felix Riesenberg, master mariner, engineer, explorer 
and the author of this authoritative book, The Pacific 
Ocean, knew the sea and loved it. He describes the 
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He is sympathetic and understanding in his estimate of 
their achievements, emphasizing their good points. He 
speaks of their faults of greed, cruelty and passion, 
but he also calls attention to the perils they endured, 
the hunger, thirst, sickness and the seemingly endless 
days without sight of land, as well as the storms and 
the heat of the tropics. 

The Pacific Ocean is the first of a series of Ocean 
books planned by Whittlesey House, and should stand 
as a fine contribution to any series. Unfortunately Cap- 
tain Riesenberg died before the book was ready for the 
press, so Russell Owen, who is to write the forthcom- 
ing The Antarctic Ocean, prepared this volume for pub- 
lication. Christopher Morley paid a splendid tribute to 
Felix Riesenberg, which is reprinted on the dust cover. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


NEW DEAL 
REVISED, REDEALT 


IpLB Money IpLE MEN. By Stuart Chase. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $2 
IF you are interested in politics, you should read this 
book sometime between now and election day. You may 
or may not agree with its conclusions; but it is filled 
with interesting data and it is bound to suggest ideas 
that never occurred to you before. The topics discussed 
range from the Federal budget to the Futurama Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. In between, the author finds 
time to give a brief course in semantics, to analyze our 
population trends and to visit Grand Coulee Dam. All 
this is enlightening and the chapter on population is 
especially pertinent for those interested in education. 
In spite of the complexity of his topics, Mr. Chase 
manages to develop a fairly coherent thesis. In its broad- 
est outline, this thesis is a justification of New-Dealism. 
Mr. Chase believes that over-saving, coupled with the 
lack of proper investment opportunities in private in- 
dustry, has caused a spread in the money circuit which 
can be closed only by government spending. Specifically 
he offers the following six proposals, as a guide for 
action, to the next occupant of the White House: 1. The 
establishment of a permanent P.W.A.; 2. Revision of the 
Federal budget; 3. Change in the social-security law, so 
as to give a flat monthly sum to every citizen unem- 
ployed at 65; 4. Increased income taxes, especially in 
the moderate income brackets; 5. A flexible W.P.A. 
program; 6. A new bank for long-term capital loans, 
to be integrated with the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Chase suspects that such a platform may arouse 
the ire of investment bankers, commercial bankers and 
“classical economists.” Undoubtedly, he is right. Between 
the “Philosophy of New Dealism” and our traditional 
economics there is a diametric conflict. We may doubt 
that Mr. Chase has said the final word which will bring 
this conflict to a close. But he has done a first-rate job 
in presenting popularly one side of the case. Also, apart 
from its analytic value, his book with its rich factual 
content forms a handy reference work on our present 
financial set-up. SEAVEY JOYCE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Late Harvast. By Olive B. White. The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 
THE theme of this story is old but one that always has 
a fresh appeal. It is an historical novel of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, covering the period from 1580 to the death 
of Elizabeth in 1603. In the beginning, the reader is in- 
troduced to Sir Christopher Collingridge, his wife, his 
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two sons and his two daughters. The children differ in 
maturity and character just enough to cause variant 
development under persecution. Geoffrey is cheerful and 
courageous; Kit, irritable and impatient; Alice, gentle 
and steadfast and Dorothy, weak and compromising. 
The story follows more particularly the fortunes of 
Alice; her marriage to Hugh Winbourne; Hugh’s im- 
prisonment and finally the flight of Alice with her two 
children to Livorno in Italy under the most direful 
threat of all—that her children would be taken from 
her and placed by the majesty of the law to be reared 
in the state religion of England. Father Campion and 
Father Parsons appear occasionally and briefly—and 
are ever just off-stage. There are persecutions, petty 
and serious; there are pursuivants and priest hunters; 
there are searches and secret hiding holes, and Tyburn 
lays its shadow over all. Through it all, runs the propo- 
sition—true alike under Elizabeth and to-day—that true 
loyalty to Church and true loyalty to country must nec- 
essarily and ultimately be rooted in loyalty to God. 
The book is informative, interesting and edifying. 
Then, too, Uncle Ned is well worth meeting in his own 
right. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


Mirror OF A Deap Lapy. By Helen Douglas Irvine. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
THIS novel can be recommended to all. It has authentic 
depth and the rich brightness of a high moral tone. 
There is not one semblance of coarseness in the book; 
all is precious and dignified, though every necessary 
detail is made beautifully clear. It is the story of Sylvia, 
who died young, told by her sister Kit, older and in 
middle age at the time of the telling. Kit sees her 
younger sister darkly, as in a mirror, at each head of 
the three divisions of the book, but relinquishes the 
burden of the narrative to the third person. Who is 
Sylvia? She is the quiet, exquisite daughter of a Catho- 
lic Chilean mother and a Scotch father. She was born 
and educated in Paris, went under pressure of circum- 
stances to Chile where she mingled some few years 
with her mother’s people, and finally went back to Europe 
and London where she died. What is she? That, as the 
Spaniard said, is a bother question. The bother is not 
so much in the depth as in the darkness of her mystery. 
She had a quaint gift for losing everything, even the 
all-conquering intensity of her faith. “I am so weak; 
I take color from everyone I’m with; I enjoy things 
so that I forget everything else. Dear Lord, why am I 
cast out of this place?” she says of herself, revealing 
how her mystery pathetically flooded in even upon her 
own self. She had the sadness and the fortitude of those 
who allow every major decision of their lives to be made 
by others and then embrace these decisions with a holy 
and cheerful resignation. She seems helpless and even 
alarmingly stupid, but she is so dear and her motive is 
so pure that she is terribly touching. The Catholicism 
of the book, though correct in detail, is entirely on the 
surface. Because of the poor purchase, the story does 
not lean into the sky to, and beyond, the stars. 
THoMasS BUTLER FEENEY 


No OrHer Way. By R. P. de la Chevasnerie, S.J. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25 
THE attractive and practical reflections of this little 
volume will captivate the reader and attract him to the 
way of perfection. The author has successfully entwined 
the tendrils of a childlike sanctity, of the kind that has 
made the Little Flower of Lisieux a universal favorite, 
upon a firm trellis of the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises. 
A brief form of eight day retreat is added by the editor 
which ought to be of value to all, especially to those 
who are unable actually to make such a retreat. The 
great truths of our Religion are presented in the en- 
couraging light of filial devotion. J. HARRINGTON 


Moon Tipe. By Willard Robertson. Carrick and 
Evans. $2.50 
THE book-jacket tells us that the author of this story 
was first an actor, and eventually a stage manager 
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and director for one of the large theatrical companies. 
Then he studied law, and became attorney for the United 
States Government; later he was associated with the 
Federal Railway Police during the Great War. After 
that, he returned to the stage as actor and playwright, 
drifted out to Hollywood, and has appeared in many 
films. Yet with that rather unusual background, he has 
chosen to write a book which cannot be recommended. 
It is filled with foulest language and the most vulgar 
expressions, which would not be tolerated anywhere 
among decent people. Doubtless there are sad condi- 
tions along the waterfront such as are here described, 
but why fill a book with them? There are many diseased 
though natural structures and functions which are 
studied in a pathological laboratory, but they are elab- 
orated only in books intended for medical students, and 
not for the general public. The man and woman of this 
tale are human derelicts, though they do finally become 
capable of an act of heroism. FRANCIS DorRE 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas @ Kempis. 

Richard R. Smith. $3 
A NEW edition of the spiritual classic, The Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, has been published by 
Richard R. Smith of 120 East 39 Street, New York. It is 
a handsome volume of 246 pages with specially designed 
typography. The edition is also noteworthy for reproduc- 
tions, in six colors, of twenty-seven miniatures by 
Majeska. The translation is based upon that of the 
Jesuit, Anthony Hoskins, which appeared about the year 
1613. Rosert A. HEWITT 


Girt REBEL. The Autobiography of Hsieh Pingying. 

The John Day Co. $2 
THE only thinkable motive for reading through the 
270 aimless and insipid pages of this book is that therein 
one can behold the black and bloody sight of what 
atheistic Communism can do to the heart of one already 
hurt by the inhumanity of an ancient paganism. 

Yet think a thought of pity for the authoress. She 
deserves it who could write: “... love is only a personal 
affair; certainly not as important as eating rice.” And 
this: “A person’s life belongs to society. . . . It is not 
human nature that has changed, but time and progress 
have cut the bond between parent and child.” 

Except when the writer philosophizes and manifests 
the soul-numbing effects of crass materialism, and writes 
such sentences as the foregoing, the book is a dull ac- 
count of trivialities. Wiruis EGAN 


SPIRITUALITY IN THE PRIESTHOOD. By Wilhelm Stock- 

ums, D.D. B. Herder Book Co. $2 
THE Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne gives us a welcome 
companion volume to his two previous works on the 
priesthood. Father Griinder is again an excellent trans- 
lator. Bishop Stockums writes from a practical point of 
view both in matter and composition. As an example: 

Perhaps we are afraid to use the knife of self- 

purification in deadly earnest upon ourselves, to 

eliminate ruthlessly the deep-seated faults and the 
inordinate attachments that may have taken root 
in our lives. 

His general theme is Christian perfection, but he ap- 
plies its principles more particularly to the priesthood. 
The chapter on Prayer and Meditation recommends cer- 
tain methods of meditation easy of practice. Of the 
“Critical Spirit,” Bishop Stockums wisely cautions: “A 
definitive judgment upon the present will be the busi- 
ness of future generations.” 

The book will be valuable to priests, Religious, sem- 
inarians and, with the proper perspective, to lay people 
seeking Christian perfection. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THe ENGLISH Arr. By D. E. Stevenson. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50 
IN this pleasant story Franz von Haiden, son of an 
English mother, but a rigid Nazi, gradually yields to 
the cultural and beautiful and poetic English air and 
eventually disavows his Nazism. J. CRAGMYR 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 47 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, the sample 
record of the first lesson in the language 
checked, together with the book “Learn to 
Speak French, Spanish, German, Italian— 
The. Language —_ Way,” giving full 
partieulars the course. J enclose 25 cents 
in stamps to cover and postage. 
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THEATRE 


IN MY OPINION. Occasionally, in my summer patron- 
age of good old plays in the Berkshires and the Hamp- 
shire Hills, I see a new production being groomed, more 
or less confident, for its opening in New York. The week 
I write, the Berkshire Playhouse in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, under the direction of William Miles, is offer- 
ing its patrons the first showing of a new comedy by 
Samson Raphaelson, whose Skylark was carried to suc- 
cess in New York last season by Gertrude Lawrence. 

That play, it must be admitted, was no work of genius. 
Let me testify that in his new play, In My Opinion, Mr. 
Raphaelson shows a definite advance in workmanship 
and inspiration. His new comedy is at once amusing, 
interesting, instructive, and true to the phases of the 
New York life and types it pictures. Its central charac- 
ter, Max Ambler, played by Wesley Addy, is a thorough- 
ly knowledgeable study of a playwriting genius, written 
with love, pity, sympathy and understanding and bril- 
liantly acted by Mr. Addy. 

Probably the leading critic in the comedy, (Carey 
Jones, played by Kent Smith) was meant to be the most 
impressive figure among Mr. Raphaelson’s new charac- 
ters. He is not, though Mr. Smith plays him with under- 
standing and a charm inherent in himself and not in 
the réle. But Mr. Raphaelson doesn’t like critics and 
he does like playwrights. Whatever his original inten- 
tions may have been, the star réle in the new play is 
the playwright’s. 

What Mr. Raphaelson starts out to do is to show the 
fallibility of dramatic critics. Carey Jones, a high- 
minded and honest New York critic, is subjected to the 
acid test of seeing his young wife go on the stage, and 
of having to criticize the first play in which she is 
starred. He is devoted to her and she to him. He has 
unconsciously the old-fashioned ideals of a happy mar- 
riage. Max Ambler, a genius, writes a play, sees the 
wife of the critic, recognizes in her his ideal actress 
for the leading réle. He lures her to the stage, and gives 
her the réle. 

This is too much for Carey Jones, critic and husband. 
His domestic comfort and happiness are wrecked by 
his wife’s absorption in her new career, by her constant 
absence from home for rehearsals, consultations and the 
like. He tries to be dispassionate and fair-minded, but 
he writes a scathing criticism after the opening per- 
formance. In this he is honest. He believes that the 
play is bad, that his wife cannot act. He even argues 
with and converts two other critics, who are enthusias- 
tic about the play and the players. 

The unfavorable criticisms fail to wreck the play. It 
continues, succeeds, and eventually wins the Pulitzer 
Prize. Carey’s wife is triumphant. All the critics but her 
husband realize their lapses in judgment (a highly 
imaginative touch!). Carey backs and fills. His con- 
fidence in himself wobbles. 

It is said on Broadway that the playwright is a faith- 
ful study of William Saroyan, for whom Mr. Raphaelson 
has a vast admiration. There is much in the character 
to support this theory—its arrogance, its cocksureness, 
its complete inability to find help or wisdom in the sug- 
gestions of others. 

The acting of Rachel Adams (the wife of Mr. Raphael- 
son, by the way) still leaves much to be desired. Her 
most serious fault is the over-working of her attrac- 
tive features. Those scenes in which she drops this, are 
played simply and movingly. Ann Mason is really ex- 
cellent as Olive Shea, a character expressing, in one 
brilliant scene, the viewpoint of an actress. 

But let me predict that much will be done before the 
play reaches New York, and add that even in its pres- 
ent form it justifies the work and faith that are going 
into it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 























FILMS 


PUBLIC DEB NO. 1. Hollywood has apparently declared 
an open season against Communism, but only for pur- 
poses of comedy. This, for example, is an unpretentious 
film with a delicate shade of rancor and even its satiric 
thrusts are fitted into a pattern of farcical entertain- 
ment. On one point at any rate it deserves a profound 
bow, for the misguided heroine’s conversion from Marx- 
ism to Americanism is intelligently motivated by dis- 
gust at the Soviet grab in Finland. Gregory Ratoff’s di- 
rection is broad in keeping with the incongruous theme 
of a soup fortune heiress supporting a Communist propa- 
ganda cell with the proceeds from her bourgeois busi- 
ness. A disastrous boycott, both to her and the party, 
is halted only when she feigns a romantic interest in 
the national hero who spanked her in the name of pa- 
triotism but her secret plan to sell the company and 
divert the funds to the voracious Party explodes when 
she learns about Stalin from the Finns. George Murphy 
and Brenda Joyce, representing extremes in several 
senses, are reconciled in amusing style, with Charles 
Ruggles and Mischa Auer adding to the fun. Elsa Max- 
well, the rich man’s Barnum, delivers her apologia as 
she wanders through the film and stages a dull party. 
Obviously the films are not going to commit themselves 
too strongly; time-serving politics may force an about- 
face. This is adult fare. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


I WANT A DIVORCE. Now that the world is in a uni- 
versal state of topsy-turvy, it is not too surprising to find 
a Hollywood thesis against divorce, that social cliché 
which has solved more cinema plots than sudden death. 
On closer inspection, however, the picture seems to be 
based on a sentimental attitude rather than the natural 
law, so that unrestrained jubilation is not in order. A 
divorce lawyer who has made a specialty of breaking up 
homes finds his own marriage foundering on a host of 
petty misunderstandings. But a horrible example in the 
person of a suicide divorcee brings his wife to reestimate 
wedded bliss and moves the lawyer to establish a recon- 
ciliation bureau. Ralph Murphy’s direction is generally 
light but the natural irony of the situation shows through 
and there is a sobering reflection on the divorce mill 
to be carried. Dick Powell, Joan Blondell and Gloria 
Dickson are featured in a worthwhile adult comedy 
drama. (Paramount) 


DR. KILDARE GOES HOME. The ordinarily altruistic 
Dr. Kildare gets more than slightly involved in propa- 
gandizing a hospital insurance plan in this episode of 
the series, and dramatic interests lag accordingly. On 
graduating from his interneship, Kildare chooses to 
take over part of his father’s practice rather than spe- 
cialize under his gruff tutor Gillespie. A plan of clinical 
care at low cost solves the problem of overworked physi- 
cians and poor patients to the film’s satisfaction. Harold 
S. Bucquet has given too much space to mere discussion 
and the plot is inferior in excitement to its predecessors. 
Lew Ayres, Laraine Day, Lionel Barrymore and Samuel 
Hinds satisfy in an entertaining family picture. (MGM) 


THE MUMMY’S HAND. Archeology takes on new ex- 
citement as a profession in this lurid melodrama which 
introduces a mobile mummy as the ultimate in grue 
some menace. The mysterious temple at Karnak sup- 
plies the background for the violent action as an urbane 
high priest sets his resuscitated Egyptian on an explor- 
ing party of Americans. Christy Cabanne catches in- 
terest early by a flashback to the days of the pharaohs 
and sustains it with a prodigal use of horror devices. 
Dick Foran, Wallace Ford and George Zucco are effective 
in an occasionally humorous thriller for adults. (Uni- 
versal) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 





SOME 1,400 psychologists attended the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, listened in- 
tently as leaders outlined their efforts to invade the 
Unknown. . . . One experiment, establishing the close 
relation between emotional disturbances and stomach 
acid, disclosed that doctors can increase the amount of 
acid in patient’s interiors, practically at will. . . . In this 
experiment, the patients under test lay on couches, sur- 
rounded by doctors. To the patients were attached in- 
struments which registered every change in the stom- 
ach-acid content. By harping on subjects calculated to 
increase the worry, envy, shame, or rage of the patients, 
the doctors were able to cause tiny tidal waves of acid. 
. . » One patient had a nagging wife. As he reclined on 
the couch, the doctors, looking around for some un- 
pleasant topic that would set up emotional distress, 
turned the talk around to his wife. The more they spoke 
of the nagging gifts of the wife, the higher rose the acid 
in the henpecked husband’s stomach. At length, fearing 
the acid content might attain flood proportions, the doc- 
tors turned the conversation off. In a short time, the 
acid tide commenced to recede. . . . Another patient felt 
deeply insulted because a doorman would not allow him 
to use the guest-door to the hospital, compelled him to 
enter through the public-clinic door. When he thought of 
this, rage seethed within him. By confining the talks 
with this patient to remarks about the two doors, salted 
with occasional references to the doorman, the doctors 
were able to increase substantially the amount of 
patient-acid. . . . One patient had an unhappy home 
situation. The doctors selected the unhappy situation as 
the topic of their conversation. Their flow of words set 
up a flow of acid in the specimen’s stomach... . 
Another experiment appeared to upset the hoary theory 
that heavy babies are the slowest in learning to walk. 
A study of 349 tots by college professors indicated that 
a late-walking baby is heavy because he is a late-walking 
baby and not a late-walking baby because he is heavy.... 
A university professor described an experiment designed 
to discover whether frustration causes aggression or 
negativism. In this test, fourteen children, all but one 
colored, from a social service school for underprivileged 
children, were used as specimens. The specimens ranged 
in age from two to four years. Two teachers were de- 
tailed to artificially “frustrate” seven of the infantile 
underprivileged specimens. The teachers criticized, inter- 
fered with the seven tiny tots. The “frustrated” speci- 
mens were then closely observed. Their negativism after 
the “frustration” was measured, compared with their 
“ante-frustration” negativism. Keen eyes looked for any 
indications of “post-frustration” aggression. Compari- 
sons were made with the “unfrustrated” specimens. The 
experiment was said to show that frustration alters 
negativism partially but not wholly, does not produce 
aggression. ... 

Much more significant than the papers read at the con- 
vention and the experiments described were the papers 
that were not read, the experiments that were not made. 
. . . Ominous, indeed, it is when the psychologists of a 
nation, gathered in convention, are nonchalantly uncon- 
cerned about the human soul and religion. . . . When 
they worry much about acid, not at all about atheism... . 
When they revere stomachs, ridicule souls, and consider 
a few late-walking babies a graver problem than mil- 
lions of never-worshipping boys and girls. . . . Ominous, 
the absence of a “frustration” test to ascertain the reli- 
gious frustration of students in the secular schools and 
colleges. ... Ominous for the nation, the papers not read, 
the experiments not made, especially ominous when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the recent blasphemous de- 
fiance of Almighty God by the highly publicized atheist, 
Albert Einstein. THE PARADER 
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